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JOHN WANAMAKER. 


ADVERTISER. 





John Wanamaker was born in Phila- 
delphia County on July 11, 1837, near- 
ly fifty-two years ago. 

His father was a German—from 
whom, no doubt, the son inherited the 
thrift that has characterized his life. 
His mother was of French extraction. 

The family were possessed of moder- 
ate means, and while the lad was yet a 
pupil of a public school he commenced 
work in his father’s brick yard. Soon, 
however, he left the brick yard and the 
school and started on his business 
career as a clerk in a book store, at a 
salary of $1.25 a week. In a little 
while he obtained a position as sales- 
man in a clothing store, at a weekly 
salary of $1.50. The clothing business 
seems to have suited his fancy, for 
when he gave up this position it was to 
enter ‘‘ Tower Hall,’’a store of the 
same sort. Here he remained five 
years, with frequent promotions and ac- 
companying increases of salary. Dur- 
ing these five years he indulged in little 
independent ventures of his own, such 
as the publishing of a little paper 
called Everybody's Journal, for which 
he secured advertisements and sub- 
scriptions, and the manufacture of 
cologne, which he bottled and sold. 

Early in life he became interested in 
religious work, the influence of which, 
in after life, found permanent expres- 
sion in the erection and maintenance of 
religious edifices and enterprises. 

By living as far as possible within his 
income he had, by the time he had 
reached his majority, accumulated 
$2,000. At the solicitation of his 


father, he became a master brickmaker ; havi 


but the work proving uncongenial, he, 
on April 8, 1861, in ——s with 
his brother-in-law, athan Brown, 
opened the ‘‘ Oak Hall” clothing store. 


Wanamaker possessed two qualities- 


that the public appreciate—honesty and 
originality. One of his novel ideas 
was to have but one price, to mark it 
plainly on the goods, and to adhere to 
it under all circumstances. Another 
was to always give satisfaction to cus- 
tomers, even to refunding the money 
paid for unsatisfactory purchases. 

The first profits of the business were 


invested in ne advertising. 
Like all beginners, Wanamaker & 
Brown had a host of competitors. 


The head of the firm was not slow to 
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waiting would not 
bring custom, nor a few well-dressed 
dummies before the door create a rep- 


see that patient 


utation. Advertising would do both, 
and so the first profits of the business 
were invested in an advertisement in 
the Philadelphia /nguirer. More busi- 
ness was the result of the advertisement, 
and more advertising the outcome of 
the increased business. 

In 1876 Wanamaker opened his now 
famous store, in the old freight depot 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Here 
can be bought nearly everything that 
the person or the household requires, 
and here are employed several thousand 
persons. The retail store is the largest 
in the United States, and the whole- 
sale dry goods business run in con- 
nection with it ranks third in impor- 
tance in the country. 

John Wanamaker is an advertiser, 
probably the largest local advertiser in 
the country. His advertisements— 
model advertisements they are—appear 
in nearly every Philadelphia daily 
newspaper, except those published on 
Sundays. His business is not such as 
would be benefited by general adver- 
tising, and he is business man enough 
to know it. 

To-day; at the zenith of his career, 
he is an example of what may be 
accomplished by energy, thrift and ad- 
vertising. s 

. +o : 
ADVERTISER 1S ENTITLED 
TO THE POUND OF FLESH. 


THE 





I think it best to refuse to undertake con- 
tracts of a complicated nature, I have been 
offered those whieh I believed were made in- 
tricate for the sole purpose of causing small 
errors, to my loss and the gain of the adver- 
tiser. We cannot scan our contracts too 
closely, nor be too careful about undertaking 

«what is beyond the limits of our facilities. But 
ing undertaken the job, we must, of course, 
‘“wortk to the plans.’’ _—It is certain that fail- 
ure to fulfill contracts, with consequent diffi- 
culties in settlement, have had a large share 
to do with the differences so frequent be- 
tween publishers and agents. It is very trying 
to pleasant business relations to have accounts 
believed by the maker to have been fully 
earned unjustly cut down or refused on ac- 
count of claimed wrong insertions. It does 
not make it much easier when the advertiser 
proves from the files, as he generally does, 
that he is right. I once had an advertiser re- 
fuse to pay for insertions which, though not 
exactly according to the letter of the contract, 
were admitted to be in better position than 
was required.—Z.xtract from an Address 

President ]. R. Bettis, of the National Edt- 
torial Association. 


or - ——- 

AN advertisement is often as valuable 
for reference as the best article in a 
magazine.— Zhe Writer. 
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NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE. 





The Buffalo Express, always noted 
for its first-class illustrations, surpasses 
itself im its issue of March roth. 

Photo engraved portraits of Presi- 
dent Harrison and his cabinet, neatly 
worked in ‘‘ photo brown” ink, occupy 
the first page of this issue, and other 
interesting and well executed illus- 
trations are scattered among the other 
pages of the paper. 

The xpress has shown such enter- 
prise in securing the portraits of the 
President and cabinet as cannot fail to 
excite the admiration of its contempo- 
raries. We learn from its editorial 
columns that it was neither an inex- 
pensive nor an easy task. Some of 
the photographs from which the en- 
gravings were made were bought, 
some had to be borrowed. 

A photograph of President Harrison 
was possessed by the editor of the 
Express, but they had nearly as much 
trouble in making up the cabinet as 
had the President himself. 

Their New York agent was in- 
structed to buy the photographs of 
as many members of the cabinet as 
he could. Blaiag and Rusk were the 
only ones on sale that he could find. 
Telegrams were sent to personal friends 
of the staff of the A.xfress in Indian- 
apolis and Rutland, Vermont, for 
photos of Proctor, Tracy and Miller. 
Indianapolis did not reply. Infor- 
mation came from Rutland, however, 
stating that the only photograph of 
Proctor was taken in Boston. A Bos- 
ton friend was wired to see the photog- 
rapher and get a copy of Proctor’s 
photograph. Telegrams were also sent 
to the office of the New York Graphic, 
and the Pictorial Bureau of the Press, 
in Philadelphia, requesting the loan of 
such photographs of cabinet officers as 
were in their possession. 

Telegrams to prominent photogra- 
phers in Washington had met with 
no reply. 

The art department of the Graphic 
responded nobly, sending portraits of 
Blaine, Windom, Noble and Wana- 
maker, and promising a photograph of 
Miller. 

A Brooklyn photographer had a 
negative of Tracy, and from him was 
obtained an unmounted proof. 

Proctor was in doubt, vhen a tele- 
gram came in from the Bes ston friend, 
saying: ‘* Photographer hes no prints 
in stock from Proctor negative. Will 


mail one Friday."" That would be too 
late for Sunday's issue. They were 
about to telegraph the friend in Boston 
to get an unmounted proof of Proctor, 
when a package from Philadelphia 
arrived. It was opened. They sent 
Windom, Noble and Proctor. Miller 
came in promptly from the Graphic, 
and the agony was over. 

It is such enterprise as this that 
makes the successful newspaper. 

-; 


LORD & THOMAS 


A REMARKABLE JANITOR. 


EXPLAIN. 





In the preceding issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK appeared the following editorial : 


Lord & Thomas, the Chicago advertisin, 
agents, have issued their ** Pocket Directory 
of newspapers for the year 1889. By a singu- 
lar oversight no explanation is given of the 
significance of the columns of figures on the 
mght hand margin of each page, presumably 
the circ ulation rating of the various papers. 
Curious, isn’t it? 

We are pleased to be able to offer to 
our readers the following explanation of 
the ‘‘little column of figures,” for 
which our thanks are due to Lord & 
Thomas and their janitor. 

Lorp & THomas, ) 
Newspaper Advertising, | 
45 to 49 Randolph St., | 
Cuicaco, March 23, 1889. | 
Chas. L. Benjamin, Editor Printers’ Ix, 
New York City: 

Dear Sir—We send under another cover a 
copy of our Pocket Directory of the American 
Press, with your name stamped on. We notice 

our criticism on this book in the columns of 

RINTERS’ Ink, and we thank you for it. A 
left-handed compliment is better than none. 

When we printed the book it did not enter 
into our minds that any one would call in 
question the significance of the figures which 
were intended to denote circulation. After 
reading your criticism we wondered more and 
more that an editor with your experience 
would deem it “ curious’’ that we had omitted 
the word circulation. Out West our people 
are quick to understand the meaning of 
things, and in order to test the matter and 
satisfy ourselves that almost any one would 
understand the meaning of those figures, we 
showed a copy of the book to our old coiored 
janitor, who learned to read since the war. 

e asked him what he thought those figures 
meant, and his answer was, ‘I guess, 
that means the number of folks what take 
’em.”’ It occurs to us that if the dull mind of 
a negro, es in slavery, is sufficient to com- 

g of a little column of 
igures, - the meaning will be sufficient! 
plain for the comprehension of any New York 

advertising man. 

_Thanking you again for the notice you have 
given our little — we remain, mee 

ours, very re: tfully, 
Lorp & THomas, 





——___ +o 
READER be wise and advertise. 
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THE CIRCULATION. 

BY H. F. GUNNISON, 
OF THE BROOKLYN “‘ DAILY EAGLE.” 

To boom circulation is the dearest 
desire of every one connected with the 
business department of a newspaper, 
and to really boom a paper requires 
something more than an able affidavit 
adjunct or even extraordinary talented 
quill drivers. 

The manager who would be success- 
ful in this direction must have a good 
article to sell. This is true in most 
cases, and yet there are notable exam- 
ples in the newspaper world where, 
through clever business management, a 
comparatively poor paper has obtained 
a circulation out of all proportion to its 
merits. There are very few papers so 
securely established that their circula- 
tion will take care of itself. It is said 
that the success of the Ze Petit Journal, 
Paris, which has the largest circulation 
of any paper in the world, is due 
mainly to the thorough system of dis- 
tributing it throughout the city and 
provincial towns. This little sheet, 
which sells for the equivalent of a cent, 
is smaller than any penny paper of 
prominence in this country, but its 
owners have contrived for it a system 
of delivery which makes it penetrate 
every nook and corner of France. 

Conditions here are different. We 
have to depend for circulation upon 
working up and securing the business 
of our respective localities. How much 
room there is for this I think I can 
illustrate right here in New York, 
where of all places papers can com- 
mand general circulation. Without 
going outside of the State the newspa- 
pers of New York can reach before 
noon each day 3,500,000 readers. Add 
to these the Jerseymen, Connecticut, a 
slice of Philadelphia, a little of Boston, 
and a bundle big or little sent to every 
city in the land, and a healthy mailing 
list, what a boundless field appears, 
and yet I do not believe the aggregate 
average daily circulation of all the New 
York morning papers exceed 750,000 a 
day. The territory of Buffalo, Roches- 
ter and Detroit is far better worked up 
than about here. To secure adequate 
profit at the existing low rate at which 
papers are sold it is desirable that they 
should be conveyed to the public at the 
least possible cost to the office. As pub- 
lishers have met to discuss topics of this 
kind it may prove of interest to learn 
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the different methods of selling papers, 

and it is for this reason that I have 
been’ asked to present the subject and 
briefly describe the system in vogue in 

Brooklyn. It may not be the best sys- 
tem that can be devised; probably it is 
not; but it has some features of de- 
cided merit. First, let me lay down 
one or two propositions which, I think, 

should be adhered to by publishers. It 

is well to know the extent of your legit- 
imate field. Publishers too often make 
costly mistakes by seeking patronage in 
a territory where they have no constit- 
uency and never can have. It is use- 
less, except in rare cases, for an out 
and out Republican organ to spend 
much money in trying to nurse a sickly 
circulation in an intensely democratic 
district, and also for a local paper to 
seek support beyond the limits which it 
specially covers. No paper is pub- 

lished that appeals to all classes of 
readers, Such a paper cannot be 
made. In the very nature of things 
every paper has, or ought to have, its 
well-defined constituency, and it is the 
work of the publisher to see that every 
member of that constituency can be 
supplied with the paper if he wants it. 

No matter how well pleased a man 
may be with a certain paper, he will 
not suffer daily annoyances and delays 
in obtaining it, if there is another pa- 
per at hand which offers better delivery, 
service. The average news dealer has 
no more love for one paper than an- 
other. He prefers to sell the paper 
that brings him the most profit. It is, 
therefore, best to treat the newsman in 
a purely business manner, and not. at- 
tempt to seek favoritism by commis- 
sions, discounts and the many forms of 
petty subsidies so often resorted to. 

Some managers find it necessary to run 
a special delivery wagon system of 
their own and to allow unsold copies to 
be returned. Such schemes are well 
enough as temporary devices, but if 
carried too far are often a détriment, 

and a heavy loss financially. When a 
publisher undertakes to control the de- 
livery of his papers he at once encount- 
ers a multitude of petty annoyances, 

which it is just as well to shift to the 
shoulders of the newsdealers. Carriers 
employed by the publisher are usually 
not as enterprising and energetic as if 
they were conducting the business on 

their own account, and their profits de- 
pended entirely upon their own exer- 
tions. The Brooklyn publishers sell 
their papers to the newsdealers, and 
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they attend to the public supply. If a 
resident wants a certain paper left at 
his house he must go to a newsdealer 
and not to the publisher. In this way 
an inducement is offered every news- 
man and boy to build up as large a 
patronage as possible, and the rivalry 
between them is active and of positive 
benefit to the papers. No one man 
has a monopoly of a certain route or 
district, yet newspaper businesses are 
established which demand large prices 
when purchased. A ‘paper shows no 
more favoritism to one dealer than to 
another. In Brooklyn there are a great 
many persons who sell papers in con- 
nection with another business. To go 
themselves or send to the newspaper 
office would oftentimes cost more than 
their profits would amount to. To 
supply this class we have a dozen or 
more middlemen who carry on a sort 
of newspaper express business. For 
a certain sum a week, ranging from 
seventy-five cents to two dollars paid 
by the dealer, they agree to supply af- 
ternoon and morning papers. These 
expressmen collect the money each day 
and pay the publisher cash for all the 
papers they take. The office serves 
the papers in large quantities and re- 
ceives the full price to the trade, and 
saves time and bother in delivery. By 
this method the small dealers are bene- 
fited and the publishers are able to fa- 
cilitate the speedy delivery of their 
papers throughout the city. There is 
no trouble with subscribers who com- 
plain that their papers are not properly 
delivered—they must have it out with 
their newsman or discharge him and 
give their order to another. The health- 
ful competition in nearly every case in- 
sures the public with excellent service. 
The agile interferes so little with the 
delivery of papers beyond its counters 
that when application is made for free 
copies by charitable institutions we 
purchase our own paper to donate, 7. ¢., 
the applicant for such donation is in- 
structed to order the paper from the 
nearest news agent and the bill, prop- 
erly audited, is presented to us for pay- 
ment. 

To supplement this system, the 
paper which I represent has estab- 
lished branch offices in central localities 
throughout the city. Wagons are run 
to each office, carrying the first papers 
from the press. The newsboys in the 
vicinity of these branches are thus 
served at the earliest possible moment. 
We do not allow our branch office de- 
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livery to intrude upon the territory of 
the news expressman, and thus we en- 
courage their interests. But we do aim 
to make them facilitate our relations 
with the energetic newsboy, whose 
craving for a few honest coppers is 
the real basis of newspaper success, 
notably that of low-priced publications. 
The boys need their papers much 
ahead of the dealer, who serves his 
route by supper-time and is content. 

The boys pick up the flotsam of 
trade, the casual buyers who chance to 
want a paper or who are moved to buy 
by the fact the urchins yell at him. I 
regard the establishment of centers 
where the boys can be speedily supplied 
as an exceedingly desirable matter. A 
dozen boys selling here, a dozen there 
and so on make themselves apprecia- 
bly felt. They cannot take advantage 
of the dealer's express, and in no 
marked sense do they compete injuri- 
ously with him. 

The advantages of this system of 
co-operation are manifest. It is true 
that it apparently puts all papers on a 
level in point of delivery, but if you 
will scan it a moment you will see that 
with the system of newsboy centers it 
does not. In the matter of serving 
dealers there is no gain to get him 
your papers first. He will not start on 
his route until he has received his com- 
plete supply. So the gainis in econo- 
my, and in requiring him to do his own 
business, relieving the office of every 
burden after the papers leave the coun- 
ter. But to get your paper first to the 
newsboy means to secure a monopoly 
of his valuable services. 


—_~--# + 


THE only honorable course is to treat 
all men alike, charging the same price 
to all, and requiring every advertiser to 


accept ‘‘ the run of the paper.”” By the 
**run of the paper’ I mean that, while 
short and transient advertisement nat- 
urally fall on the pages last to press 
and next to reading matter, all long ad- 
vertisements, more particularly double- 
column and display advertisements, are 
as naturally banished to such places as 
they can occupy with least damage to 
more modest advertisers. In other 
words, I consider that double-column 
and poster-style advertisements in the 
least desirable places are as well treated 
as body-type advertisements in more 
desirable positions, and I treat all these 
““ splurge” advertisements as nuisances 
to be tolerated only when so located.— 
B. W. Maples, Conn, Press Ass'n. 
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THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION IN 
CANADA, 


We are in possession of the following 
statement from the office of the Cana- 
dian Agriculturist, concerning its cir- 
culation: 

Tue CANADIAN AGRICUL.TURIST, | 

PerersorouGn, Ont., Nov. 12, 1888. 4 
Messrs, Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York : 

Gentlemen—The issues of the Canadian 
Agriculturist for the past year have been as 
follows: 





November......... boReevaneddavgasat 26,000 
Ee ow.ceboawawhe 31,000 
qneey ST a ee 23,000 
IG th a catn dacenbarevsadson 22,500 
TR ha don 4 bacy dione oy based 23,000 
CD ade secs covcnccdvecdens 1,000 
UM coded cao cedeniuedd ee kus 21,000 
Dit tenas thee eves bao ossbsaceuwe 21,200 
ty, Mute dcacheccsadens’eked 22,000 
August........ id wher lgVdncleeeerc-ee © See 
cn, sackvectbene ayhebesad tos 25,000 
Ma Ueades is cvaedcdasebuavinnad 29,000 
MG cd sd dice cba d ees caW<5.002 287,200 


The total number of copies printed in the 
entire year was 287,200, which, when divided 
by the number of issues (12), shows the 
average issue to be 23,933. his is a correct 
report of the issues of the Agricudturist for 


an entire year. . 
J. C. DoveGtas, 
Gen. Manager. 


This is the sort of statement which 
entitles a paper making it to be rated in 
accordance, and to have the rating 
marked in the American Newspaper 
Directory with three asterisks (** 

There are 1,149 publications so 
marked in the new edition, issued April 
Ist, 1889. One of these is the Cana- 
dian Agriculturist. 

For each and every paper so marked 
the publishers of the Directory pub- 
licly offer to pay $100, whenever it is 
shown to them, by such evidence as 
would be conclusive in a court of law, 
that the paper so marked secured the 
rating by an untruthful circulation re- 
port. In this connection the following 
correspondence becomes of interest: 

Tue PerersorouGH Review, } 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT., » 
March 11, 1889. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. : 

The two papers you refer to as having ac- 
cepted your offer are probably the 7imes and 
Agriculturist (issued from same office). 

he 7imes has a very small circulation. 
The Agricultu rist circulates about 230 copies, 


for I sold four quires of paper to the proprie- 
tor last week, the statement being made that 


that amount of paper was sufficient to make 
covers (4to.), for one edition. 
F. H. Donat. 


New York, March 15, 1889. 
Publisher of Review, Peterborough, Ont. ; 

Replying to your letter of the rxth inst., 
you write us ‘‘the 7yzmes has a very small 
circulation, The Agriculturist circ ulates 
about 230 copies, ete. 

Ihe last named paper we have good reason 
to believe has a large circulation: we mean 
the Canadian Agriculturist and Home 
Magazine, published monthly at  Peter- 
borough, 

Do we rightly understand you toassert that 
the regular monthly circulation of this paper 
is only about 230 copies? 

Please reply and og 

Geo. P. Roweu & Cx 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT., | 
March 18, 1889. i) 
Geo. P. Rowell, New York: 

Sir—Yours of the rs5th inst. received, with 
enquiry about circulation of Canadian Agvr/- 
culturist. 

I don’t know the actual circulation of the 
Canadian Agriculturist. 

All I do know is that I sold to one of the 
Times hands (presumably the office boy) some 
two and one- ‘half quires of colored poster 
paper—size, I think, double royal. 

Asked him what he required it for, he ex- 
plaining that only a particular color (orange 
red) would do. 

Replied that it was for covering of Cana- 
dian Agriculturist. 

Asked him if quantity asked for would 
cover whole edition. Replied that it would, 
and that they were ~ of cover paper. 

Sold him the pape 

Children and = ‘generally tell the truth. 
Think that the boy did in this case. 

I’m not interested in the matter other than 
when you adduce the circulation of such pa 
as a good reason why you should pay the aé 
view only a similar amount (or less) for an ad. 
That it is one of the best reasons we can ad 
vance why we don’t accept your rates, 

Itis your funeral, not ours. 

Yours, etc., 


F. H. Dossin, 

If Mr. Dobbin, Managing Director 
of the Peterborough Review, can estab- 
lish the correctness of his supposition 
concerning the actual edition issued by 
the Canadian Agriculturist, the pub- 
lishers of the American Newspaper 
Directory will pay to him the offered 
reward of $100. If he cannot, we do 
not feel so certain that the affair is not 
his ‘‘ funeral.” 

Only twelve publications in the Do- 
minion are accorded so large a circu- 
lation as the Canadian Agriculturist. 
They are the following : 


Hamilton, Ont., International 
Royal Templar, monthly 


London, Ont., Western Adver- 
tiser (weekly of ‘* Ad- 
vertiser "’) 
Peterborough, Ont., Canadian Agri- 
culturist, monthly 
Toronto, Ont., Globe, daily 


Globe. and Can- 
Farmer, weekly 

Mail, weekly 

Ladies’ Journal, seatiny 
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P.Q., Star, daily 
Family Herald 
and Star, 
Witness, 
Northern Mes- 
senger, 
Presbyterian 
Record, 

If the Canadian Agriculturist has 
secured a place among these by rep- 
resentations that are untrue, the public 
should know the facts. 
ADVERTISERS i 


Montreal, 
weekly 
weekly 
bi-wk’ly 


monthly 


WHAT ‘ANT. 


jusT apouT! 


Quitman, Mo., Dec. 17, 1888. 

I wish to advertise an American watch, 
such as American Watch Company’s move- 
ments in a genuine Dueber Silverine case. 
Will warrant it for one year, I want to have ex- 


IT wouLp! 


act cost of watch, with about 2 t-2-inch or 3-inch 
space (cut included), and what can you do for 
me? 
leaving it to you to select papers, etc. 
$20 make a drop in the bucket ? 


I want to try it in a smail way at first, 
Would 


AN ALGEBRAIC PROBLEM. 
CoouipGe, Kan., Dec. 11, 1888. 
What will it cost to have a one-inch adver- 
tisement inserted for one month in six papers 
published in each of any three New England 
States—that I may select— weekly. 


WANTS THE EARTH. 


LaFayette, Ind., Dec. 15, 1888. 
Send catalogue giving particulars of 4 lines 
in one million papers for $10.00. 
WANTS TO BUY THE PAPER. 
Boston, Dec. 14, 1888. 
Please submit estimate of what you think 
$30 would do in Findlay, Ohio, Daily Repud- 
lican. 


A MAN OF SENSE, 
Mianus, Conn., Dec. 11, 1888. 

I have been advertising some this fall. 
Have done it direct with the papers, but in 
the future intend to doit through agents and 
save trouble. Please mail me your terms. 


_*- 


A PERSON. AL AD. 


The following curious advertisement 
is deemed worthy of reproduction : 


CONSUMMATE FOOLS, either sex, 
sending proofs of folly and ten cents, will 
receive, securely sealed, a handsome certifi- 
cate, suitable for framing. Money returned 
to those who do not prove folly. Box —, 
New York. 


It is needless to say that of those 
who send the desired ten cents no other 
proof of folly is required. 


-o- — 


Printers’ Inx is a bright little publication, 
whose mission is suggested by its title. Ad- 
vertisers can learn from its well printed pages 
many hints and suggestions to aid them in 
selecting mediums for placing their announce- 
ment before the reading public.— Detroit Free 
Press, March 16, 188. 


44) 
UNAPPROPRIATE DISPLAY. 

Here is an advertisement that we 
have come across and have reproduced 
in a reduced form for the benefit of the 
readers of PRINTERS’ INK: 


WASH- 


ington Territory is a long ways from home 
Why go there, where there are five men 
for every vacancy, when we have 
100,000 acres of fine land right at 
home in Dunn and Barron 
Counties, 


THE 


Wisconsin, which we want 
to sell 


DIRT 


cheap, as we have no particular use for it, 
In many instances purchasers have taken 


OFF 


more than enough Valuable Hardwood Timber 
to pay for the lands and expense of clearing. 


YOU CAN DO IT! 


Lands sold on very favorable conditions, 
Write for free Map, with descriptive Pam- 


»hlet. 

THE 

Knapp, Stout & Co. Company, 
LAND DEPARTMENT, 

Menomonie, Dunn County, Wis. 





Garden Spot of 





‘* Wash the dirt off. You can do it,” 
might be an appropriate admonition 
for an advertisement of Pearline, Ivory 
Soap or other washing compound, but 
the connection between it and a real 
estate advertisement is by no means 
clear. 

This display of unimportant words 
is probably a trick to attract attention, 
but the advertiser has erred in display- 
ing those words which do not contain 
the import of the advertisement. Had 
he headed it ‘‘ Lands in Wisconsin for 
sale,” those who are interested in real 
estate speculation, or who desire to 
possess property in Wisconsin, would 
read the advertisement, because they 
would know it treated of something 
they were interested in. As it is, the 
majority of them, thinking it to be an 
advertisement of some cleansing prep- 
aration, will pass it by, while some 
few, perhaps, will, on account of its 
curious appearance, read it. 
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ONE PAPER IN_ A STATE. 


WYOMING, 
° THe CHEVENNE LEADER, ’ 
Cheyenne, Wyo., March 11, 1889. | 


Chas. L. Benjamin, New York : 

Dear Sir—In your issue of Printers’ Ink 
under date of March 1, you give what pur- 
ports to be a list which comprises the name of 
one paper which is read by the largest num- 
ber of the best class of persons throughout the 
State, Territory, district or province. In this 
yd for Wyoming you place the Cheyenne 


1 will furnish an affidavit to prove our daily 
circulation to be at least as large, more gen- 
erally distributed throughout the Territory, 
and read by as intelligent a class of people 
as the Territory affords. I will furnish an 
affidavit showing that our weekly circulation 
is. larger. 

I am not looking for any free advertising, 
but I am perfectly willing to back my asser- 
tion inthe manner indicated. 

Yours truly, Jno. F. Carrot. 


The list to which the above letter 
refers was made up from the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1888. The 
new edition of the Directory, issued 
April 1, 1889, sustains Mr. Carroll’s 
statement. The latest edition of the 
Directory does not accord to any paper 
in Wyoming so large a circulation as 
1,000 copies. 


VERMONT. 


BuRLINGTON Free Press, / 
Burlington, Vt., March 16, 1880. | 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., N. Y.: 


Gentlemen—We write you at this time in a 
fault-finding mood. We wish to take excep- 
tion to your ‘‘One Paper in a State” list, 
which you printed in the issue of Printers’ 
Ink for March 1. In the introduction to the 
list you say: “‘In the following list it is at- 
tempted to name the single publication which 
is read by the largest number of the best class 
of persons throughout the ae Territory. 
district or province.”’ All the papers named 
in the list, except six, have dally ond weekly 
editions, ‘On referring to the 1988 edition of 
the American Newspaper Directory, we find 
that the Montpelier Argus and Patriot is 
credited with an edition exceeding 4,000 copies, 
and the st of the p her to that 
effect is marked unsatisfactory. In the same 
book we find the Daily and Weekly Free 
Press are given an aggregate of over 5,500 
circulation, with a statement which is marked 
satisfactory. Wethink we have reason to find 
fault with this sort of discrimination, and wish 
to call your attention to the fact that we be- 
lieve that it is not the first time it has oc- 
curred. The discrimination is even worse now 
than it appeared to be when the Directory 
was published. We have a weekly circulation 
now of 5,000, and the daily has a circulation 
of 3,000, making in all 8,000. If you wish 
to limit the circulation to the weekly edition 
of the Free Press, you still treat us unfairly, 
because the Weekly free Press has a larger 
circulation than the Argus and Patriot. 

You know from pans Nema relations, and 





perhaps also from personal relations, that we 


are not in the habit of claiming more than we 
have or making any boasts about our cireu- 
lation. We simply state plain facts in all our 
correspondence with advertisers and adver- 
tising agents regarding our circulation. = 


» consider our word is good, but if you wish i 


backed up with an affidavit, we will at Pn 
time back it up in that way. 

At the recent meeting of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, your firm 
was violently attacked by one or two pub- 
lishers for just such discrimination as we allude 
to in thiscase. The writer, who was present, 
took some of the statements with a grain of 
allowance ; but now that the matter has as- 
sumed a personal intérest, he begins to think 
that there may have been some reason for 
the criticisms there passed. We hope there is 
not, and we hope you may give us a reason- 
able explanation for the discrimination in this 
case. 

On reading over what I have just dictated, 
I find | have said nothing about the quality 
of circulation. I can hardly think it possible 
that you would deliberately say that the 
Montpelier Argus and Patriot circulates 
among the ‘‘best class’’ of people in Ver- 
mont. If it does, the Lord help the other 
classes. * * * 

Yours truly, 
"HE FREE Press AssociaTIon. 

Josern AvuLp, Business M’g’r 

to Spruce Sr. 
New York, March 109, 1889. f 


Publisher ft Free Press, Burlington, Vt. : 


Referring to your letter of March 16th, we 
desire to ask if you carefully read the heading 
of the “One Paper in a State” list. It at- 
tempts to name the single publication which 
is read by the largest number throughout the 
State. 

Admitting, which we willingly do, that 
the circulation of the Free Press is exactly 
what you say it is, are we not still correct in 
asserting that the circulation of the Argus 
and Patriot is \arger throughout the State 
than that of any other paper? Your circu- 
lation is largely near by Burlington; that of 
the Argus is distributed pretty generally all 
over the State. 

If weare not correct, we have done you an 
injustice, which we are willing and anxious to 
remedy. 

We shall expect to hear further from you 
on this subject, and desire to specially thank 
you for bringing it to our attention. 

Geo. P. Roweu & Co. 


— _—-- 


A SENSIBLE ADVERTISER.—Kecently 
we were informed that an advertisement 
canvasser called upon one of our adver- 
tisers and solicited the advertisement 
which appeared in our journal. The 
advertiser asked: ‘‘ What is the circu- 
lation?” The reply was: ‘*‘ We never 
divulge that.’” ‘* Then,” said the ad- 
vertiser, ‘‘ you need not trouble to call 
upon me. If you tell me your circula- 
tion—and give me a written guarantee 
—I will do’ business with you. I don’t 
care how small or how large it is. I 
shall pay accordingly.” We need not 
add that that canvasser did not call 
again.— LZ ffective Advertiser. 
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A HALF-HOUR WITH A PHIL- 
ADELPHIA AUTHOR. 


The Hon. John Wanamaker has 
long been famous as a writer of brill- 
iant descriptive, historical and poetical 
articles about the merchandise he has 
got rich by. His contributions to the 
Philadelphia papers are marked by a 
high degree of literary merit. They are 
versatile, attractive and always original. 
As one reads them, one seems to be 
personally conducted by the gifted 
author himself through his fourteen- 
acre store, and to hear him fluently and 
eloquently discoursing upon the beauti- 
ful bargains which are crowded along 
his miles of counters, To the non- 
Philadelphian reader of Philadelphia 
journals Mr. Wanamaker’s writings are 
a revelation anda joy. Without any 
injustice to our esteemed contempora- 
ries in the city of white stoops, we may 
be allowed to say that the Wanamaker 
serials are the most powerful, the most 
varied, and the best sustained in inter- 
est of all the productions of Philadel- 
phia journalism. They cannot, in- 
deed, be ranked with the touching and 
classic elegies which have endeared 
another great Philadelphian to the 
heart of humanity. Their place is 
lower, but in their place they are be- 
yond rivalry. It has occurred to us 
that many of our readers would be glad 
of an opportunity to form for them- 
selves an idea of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
literary efforts. We have, therefore, 
made a small anthology from his ar- 
ticle called ‘* All About Dress Goods,” 
whieh occupies a page of the P’Ailadel- 
phia Enquirer of last Tuesday. The 
subject is one that lends itself to fanci- 
ful and poetical embellishment. <A 
thread of fact guides the wanderer 
through an enchanting labyrinth of 
things rich and rare. 

Mr. Wanamaker opens with a broad, 
general view of the dress-goods situa- 
tion, ‘‘Our Dress-Goods Situation,” 
as he calls it. This, we learn, ‘‘ has 
no insular relations, its points of com- 
parison are cosmopolitan, world wide, 
universal.”” A graceful and patriotic 
compliment to local pride assures his 
fellow-citizens that ‘‘of all the Ameri- 
can markets Philadelphia is made, by 
the very intelligence of the retail buy- 
ers, the hardest.” Then follows a 


purple patch conveying something of 
the magnificence which enriches the 
wondrous : 
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** The skill of two Continents and the British 
Islands isin the show. Briton, Yankee, Teu- 
ton, Celt, Gaul, Swiss, speak in a common 
tongue the language of beauty, the beauty of 
fibre, color, figure. 

™ T o-day and the few days following should 
be precious to the women of Philadelphia, as 
in grand review the World's Fashions in 
Dress Stuffsare displayed. They are an edu- 
cation. Joun WaANAMAKER,” 

After the suggestive question, ‘‘ Do 
you know what this Store is to the 
Community?” our author proceeds to 
the scenes of his imperial act. Itis.a 
pilgrimage through fairyland. Now we 
wander among the Wool Novelties in 
Novelty Aisle, fourth north of Transept 
steps and west of Main Aisle; now 
our eyes are dazzled with Tinsel 
Galloons, ‘* Gimps Galore,” and ‘‘ other 
sorts, till your brain’s a-whirl;” now 
you rest on Soft Flannels, with ‘‘a 
hint of vacation and romp in almost 
any of the patterns,” and that make 
you ‘‘think of tennis, of boating, of 
mountain tramps, of lazing in a ham- 
mock, of cosy comfort.” In _ the 
Flannel chapter occurs an unrhymed 
poem, which haunts the memory : 
** About seventy styles at sixty cents a yard, 
About sixty styles at fifty cents a yard.”’ 


This is the only deviation into verse 
form, but what could be more truly 
poetical than this passage on Fancy 
Worsteds and Wools ? 


** Mounting away from the counter tops are 
rows on rows of forms, climbing away towards 
the ceiling. They show many, and yet all 
that you can see is but the spray thrown up 
from the depths of the shelves below: you see 
much, very much, but were the depths broken 
up into chow. you would be overwhelmed, 

e are showing goods, not spoiling them, 
Now is the time for you to see them. They 
are ready fixed for your coming.’ 


Or this from Fringes ? 


“ Long, tapey, flowing bits massed like the 
mane of a colt in ‘Grass Fringe.’’ 


Who could resist this suasive invi- 
tation ? 


“Look at this Mohair, the ,creamy-white 
ground, the sparkle of the face. 


But enough of poetry. A swarm of 
epigrams flies out from every nook of 
Mr. Wanamaker’s narration : 


“ The livery ot truth is often stolen for 
doubtful advertsiing.” 

“A small thing here is a great thing else- 

where.” 

“Itis the Staples that make a substratum 
for business.” 

“ The craze for crazies is over." 

“ The world is full of business women need- 
ing business dress.”” 

“* This is the great gingham year.” 

“ Cottons are cotton. 


We have, we believe, given sufficient 
extracts from Mr. Wanamaker to de- 
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note him truly. His writings have a 
singular charm. They are so fresh, so 
vivid, so various, that they do not need 
the help of the illustrations which ac- 
company them. They are works of 
genius, and it is fortunate that he 
shows no intention of giving up to 
party what is meant for mankind. He 
will continue his literary productions 
as he continues his business and his 
Sunday school. In an age in which 
there are too curious considerers, who 
deny Shakespeare, it is not strange 
that there are also envious tongues 
which proclaim that a syndicate of 
anonymous geniuses prepares the 
golden lines by which Mr. Wanamaker 
has been made famous. But all the 
intrinsic and the extrinsic probabilities 
are against such shabby detractors. 
The writings attest the man. An eye 
to business, a soul for poetry, a talent 
equal to all demands of the counter or 
the library, a hand of equal skill upon 
the lyre and the cash railway: such is 
the photograph which John Wana- 
maker’s productions make upon the 
retina of the impartial observer.— Mew 
York Sun, March 15, 1889. 


+> 


Frozen Matter= 





This=is no advertise Ice=Cr 3 
on “7 TE. to — p Stteatiotay re) the fact 
ans canbe 

BP never at a ea BLANK & Pour NY. 


The above advertisement we clip from 
the columns of 7he Office. We don't 
know where they got it. At any rate 
we cannot admire the taste of an adver- 
tiser who will mar his advertisement for 
the sake of attracting a brief attention. 


+>— 


ON COMPOSING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 

You wish to write an advertisement ? 
What is the thing you have to offer? 
What can be said, generally, of its pub- 
lic uses and services? What can be 
said specially for it, in comparison or 
contrast with other things of similar 
use or service? What particular in- 
ducements can you hold out for obtain- 
ing that thing from you? What tests 
of merit has it undergone? What op- 
portunity of trial of its merit can you 
tender? What is the exact manner 
and the exact cost of ing the 
thing offered? Write out full answers 
to each and all pan 9 een then 
take your manuscript, and it pre- 
pare your advertisement, which should 
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be as concise, interesting, direct and 
novel in expression as you can make 
it or have it made, and as striking in ar- 
rangement and production as the skill 
at your command and the typographic 
resources of the mediums used will al- 
low. All this being adequately and 
properly done, you will have accom- 
plished what you wished to do, and 
must leave time and chance to do the 
rest. It is always possible to tell why 
an advertisement succeeds ; it is always 
possible to tell when an advertisement 
ought to succeed ; it is not always pos- 
sible to tell why an advertisement fails 
when every known perquisite to success 
has been supplied. 


—— +> 
ASSOCIA TION. 


Owensporo, Ky., March — 

Mr. Geo. P. Rowell, New York, N. ¥.: 

Dear Str—I am authorized by the execu- 
tive committee of the Kentucky Press Asso- 
ciation to extend to you a very cordial invita- 
tion to attend the next meeting of the associa- 
tion, which will be at Owensboro on June 6, 
7 and 8. We, of course, contemplate an ad- 
dress from you, and if you can be with us, I 
would be pleased if you would at your earliest 
convenience send me the title of the address 
you will make, so I can announce it in the pro- 
—— to be ‘printed in a few weeks. I feel 

need not urge upon pre attention the value 
to your agency as well as to the newspapers an 
address, such as I know you are capable of 
making, would be to ail concern The 
Kentucky Press Association consists of 1 5° 
members, all of whom need to be enlightened, 
more or less, on the subject of advertising, and 
how to get it. You will meet here also many 
newspaper men from Indiana, Tennessee and 
Arkansas, as well as Hon. Henry Watterson 
Hon. Murat Halstead, and other distinguished 
journalists. Awaiting ro re am, very 
truly, yours, Urey Wecnenns 

Chair. Ex. Com.,, K, P. A. 


New Yorx, March 16th, 18: 
Mr. Urey Woodson, Chairman Executive 
Committee Kentucky Press Association, 
ensboro, Ky..: 

Dear Str—I am in receipt of your court- 
eous communication of March reth, and wish 
to thank you for the very cordial ‘invitation 
contained therein. 

I regret to have to inform you that a pre- 
vious engagement will make it impossible for 
me to accept. 

If the meeting of your association were a 
month earlier or a month later, I should cer- 
tainly avail myself of your invitation. 

I am, very truly, 
Your obedient servant, 
Grorce P. Rowe tt. 


KENTUCKY PRESS 





3889. 


CLaIMs of rapid and phenomenal 
increase of circulation, made in behalf 
of a newspaper, should be received 
with much caution and allowance by 
advertisers, who, before consenting to 
increased rates or increased patronage 
by reason of such claims, should seek 
outside and disinterested information. 














NEWSPAPER STATISTICS, 
““AMERICAN 
DIRECTORY ” 


FROM THE 
NEWSPAPER 


FOR 1889. 





Since the last issue of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, April Ist, 
1888, the number of new newspaper 
ventures recorded has outnumbered 
the suspensions and failures to such 
an extent as to show a net increase 
of 797, which is a smaller increase 
by 93 than was recorded the preceding 
year. 

The total number of periodical pub- 
lications now issued in the United 
States and Canada is 17,107. 

In frequency of issue they are di- 
vided as follows : 





s. Weekiy..... bo yccenwestnde 12,791 
2. Monthly... selk 1,998 
aks saad os sey we svr0r 1,584 
4- Semi-Monthly.... .... 241 
5. Semi-Weekly....... 222 
6. prscvecty oye Sa 127 
7. Bi-Weekly........ 63 
8. Tri-Weekly © ey ak amet ane “4 
S| ll RE RE i PD 37 

Sata hchues anand stebchubtes 17,107 


The increase within the year has 
been distributed among all the classes 
except two: bi-weekly and tri-weekly 
publications have both decreased in 
number. 

The States which do not show an 
increase in the number of papers pub- 


lished are Kansas, Iowa, Virginia, 
Maryland, Louisiana, Florida and 
Nevada. 


New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio and Kansas each publish more 
papers than are issued in all of British 
North America. 

In issuing the initial volume of the 
American Newspaper Directory in the 
year 1869, its publishers were the first 
to undertake to ascertain and rate the 
editions (the circulation) of the news- 
papers. 

This year for the third time the 

ublishers of the Directory have taken 
the occasion to prepare an exhaustive 
analysis of the circulation reports, for 
the purpose of exhibiting a comprehen- 
sive view of the result of its state- 
ments, thereby furnishing data for an 
intelligent discussion of the cbmpara- 
tive accuracy of the compilation, such 
as will tend to satisfy those who are 
interested. 
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In accordance with the plan already 
acted upon of putting the largest class 
first, it is found that— 


5,590 public ations issue 500 copies. 
$30 ‘ ‘ 250 “ 
— “ “ 750 “ 
. ce “ “ = “ 
1,780 1,000 
Sout “ “ 1,500 “ 
534 “ 3000 “ 
498 “ 080 “ 
458 “ “ 2,500 “ 
304 “ “ 4,000 “ 
322 7" 5,000 - 
297 “ 7.500 “ 
12 - ri 10,000 a 
74 we 22,500 ” 
68 = 12,500 oo 
67 ~~ 15,000 
66 °y 17,500 : 
52 i 25,000 . 
42 - 20,00 ' 
36 * 37,500 of 
32 = = 75,000 aa 
30 a 50,000 = 
19 100,000 ~ 
18 150,000 P 


17,107—T otal. 


It will be observed that out of a 
total number of 17,107 publications 11,- 
290, or nearly two-thirds of the whole, 
are rated as having an average issue of 
less than 1,000 copies. 

The number of periodicals rated 
as issuing regularly more than one 
hundred thousand copies is larger by 
eight than in the last issue of the 
Directory. 

In the following table the groups 
or classes of circulations are arranged 
in the relative order of their total 
issues : 





The seco Class issues 2,795,000 copies 
am 150,000 - 7 2,700,000 ‘ 
a 75,000 ** “2,250,000 ** 
oe 100,000 " 7 1,900,000 ** 
= 25,000 - - 1,850,000 " 
. 1,000 ” - 1,780,000 = 
7 750 a > 1,627,500 ** 
. 5,000 7” ~ 1,610,000 . 
” 50,000 = 4 1,600,000 af 
. 1,500 me = 1,546,500 . 
rs 7,500 ‘* “* 1y477)500 
“4 4,000 o “ef 1,456,000 “* 
” 3,000“ **1,374;000** 
“ 37,500 “ “ 1,350,000 “ 
< 10,0c0 Ki “ 6s,agoe0o “ 
” 2,500 > ** 1,245,000 ** 
nl 17,500 8 “ pings “ 
3 2,000 +=‘ ** 1,068,000 ** 
= 20,000 1 » 1,040,000 =“ 
= 15,000 - * ggo,o00 ** 
“ 22,500 “ 945,000 “ 
” 250 " - 862,500 ‘* 
” 12,500 Ay 4 850,000. * 

ae 34,799,500 


Whoever will take the pains to make 
the necessary calculations, will per- 
ceive that in the four classes printing 
more than 50,000 copies, there are 99 
papers having a total issue of 8,450,000, 
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which is nearly one-fourth of the total 
issue of 34,799,500. ° 

To reach one-half of all the readers, 
it will or!y be necessary to add the 534 
papers which print more than 10,000, 
but not more than 50,000 each issue : 
it will then be found that 633 papers 
are used and 17,937,500 circulation 
secured. 

If we now take 2,373 papers rated 
between 2,000 and 7,500, inclusive, we 
shall find that 3,006 papers give 26,- 
188,000, which is rather more than 
three-fourths of the total issue of all; 
and that to reach the remaining one- 
fourth of the readers, or to be exact, 
the remaining 8,631,500, it will be 
necessary to appeal to them through 
14,101 papers with issues ranging from 
250 to 1,500 copies. 

A consideration of this fact makes it 
plain that papers of small, cannot com- 
pete with those of large issue, in the 
price for advertising space in propor- 
tion to circulation on contracts for one 
or a few issues. With the former, the 
type-setting is an important factor to 
be considered and advertising space a 
secondary consideration ; while with 
the paper of largest issue type-setting 
goes for nothing and space counts for 
everything. 

When divided into classes indicating 
frequency of issue, it is found that the 
total circulation, 34,799,500 copies, is 
distributed as follows : 








SHE, covcobe va oss -cdenas 19,588,000 
aw els sae duit 5.00 - 794725750 
66 cas heck ved sacc¥es - 5971%3,750 
Semi-Monthily RosTeesve . 1y209,250 
SEL Ji bedocso cate 315,750 
SS ae 271,250 
NE es Scie nc i sa,dine.s 134,250 
I was os co piedace eee sthes 54,000 
LS Nisan a a0 becpevests. 40,500 
NED cis avin. ncaereeibin > ac-oahiiee 345799,500 
Circulations are distributed "geo- 
graphically as follows: b 
SE a IE 8,482,500 
Pennsylvania. . aca at aaiheedt hele 4,099, 500 
i ae RR +e .seees 250575750 
Massachusetts ot edeec cet seed baoneia 2,499,250 
hina «4 660005 ohn bese > vee, ED 
eGeee.......-. Sistediln ainatiten 1,538,750 
Missouri ........ arvana Se anp een Ce 
—. Raden de<"ls Suvavye the aves 1,182,000 
ichigan .. pipbldiadeis 7 25,250 
California ............ Bod790 
ll siehne cn hk Un 
Iowa .. etsy ieee ps aveustadvart 760,250 
Minnesota. th atedes Bhd age abe 669,750 
ci: noch Peidenanete pohen 626,750 
a fs 1 TR det 5 Sie: 530,500 
Dies waked igs dt ch bishicene 484,750 
EE 5. 0s. a's he sdne Saletan} 2 4745750 
tlt hi i 2h an x otbopt Sp 435,250 
"a Ril TRE NEES IES ae 418,500 





Georgia . apes Se ES) oe) Be Fetes ee 374,750 
New Jersey. as sehpay weeees 350,900 
a 344,000 
Maryland. coon He 332,000 
District of Columbia............ 320,250 
Connecticut . bi hiveni eee <h 257,000 
Virginia ..... oe ‘ 207,000 
Louisiana. abe ty : 171,500 
Colorado. .. ba 170, 5 
New Hampshire Nat 160,250 
North Carolina 146,000 
. eer 144,750 
Oregon. . ; ~ , 344,250 
Rhode Island. e 6 134,500 
Arkansas .... eaten title 115,500 
Alabama .............. 115,250 
West Virginia ... 104,250 
South Carolina . , 99,250 
Mississippi........... oes 79,250 
Betis 55034 65,000 
Delaware.......... — 42,750 
ew fc. 545. veces 12,000 

ES ck »ieiabciaed «+ 342799)500 


By the last table it is seen that 
New York prints nearly a quarter of 
all the periodicals which are sold, and 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Massachu- 
setts print more than another quarter 
of all. 

The average circulations of the pe- 
riodicals in each geographical division 
is as follows: 


ee Se tniabia « 79387 
Distrjct of Columbia. ee «+ 59337 
Newpr ork - Ey «++ 5,004 
Masfachusetts.......... ...... ——* 
Pennsylvania... . vewe's sodvéve segues 
Rhode Island... Ae bois Seis 
| Res : sdvebuerada . 2,104 
lee ‘ sy Te 
Kentucky....... ‘ esecceceng is GSE 
PORES : oownpeas 1,956 
Canada peek Jao ° +60 au ee 
SE 55% 5 2Gas ord ecsteth es pod ewe 
Missouri........... dgirekahicas coos 39790 
Minnesota. . Voons rib Sle ea cone tae so 
California......... iponateebhet < + 1,581 
SS Jotth Nacvse onsen ye) gee 
i ee 
oon sn oe weep sie nein 1,430 
Tennessee... . t Arete b's wescbwaces Meee 
Michigan. . SORA Ks Metest iu 1,410 
EM hick sii cadinirendnniueeps wen + Ty255 
Indiana..... etd phen ones texpegitace ea 1,226 
ENG co lisceSeicte te tciieststs 1.224 
Louisiana................ év0 stds SRP 
aa yp eee 1,203 
New Jersey .. ee Re Re o+¢ Eg1Q2 
: PE COE ey tt AL. 
RSS ee ee Side abides by -+ | 970 
ae wepedasheneuscaenths 929 
I dias aint aw oping aiid 878 
do weksageye ss ES 746 
West Virginia............. dub ac evdaled 744 
NE IN 5 oni ice cktis as v'ey We ceed 741 
Alabama..... aE Peery Seer 681 
Ss was oe vaduwessetmhcess aceee 668 
SR L550 as. sevde ete dic ibac. odbaid 664 
ar dahs bdddezatbe 634 
0 EE ae ary 
Florida. . aaipeurns (ahemeins Geen 575 
Mississippi . . pW UG Rewat < c2d wala eee + Lvs 558 
SOD iis. dthidiltts «ote oc eac diene sah 461 


It will be something of a puzzle to 
many to understand how it is that the 
State of Maine heads the list with the 
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largest average circulation of any State. To ascertain the total number of 
This will be made plain by noting papers issued in a whole year, the num- 
the great editions emanating from ber of each sort found to be put forth 
Augusta and Portland: having actual at a single issue is multiplied by the 
issues which count up nearly a million number of issues put forth in a year, 


copies. and the result is as follows : 
5,713,750 Daily xX 312 issues gives a total of 1,782,690,000 
19,588,000 Weekly x g§2 - tie 28 1,018,576,000 
7,472,750 Morthly a. = 7 7” ” 89,673,000 
1,209,250 Semi-Monthly x 2 ” ~g % 29,022,000 
271,250 Semi-Weekly x 104 + “a 28,210,000 
40,500 Tri-Weekly x 156 " 6 = 6,318,000 
134,250 Bi-Weekly x 26 a 23 se 31490, 500 
315,750 Quarterly x 4 wy e! 1,263,000 
54,000 Bi-Monthly x 6 " - ” 324,000 
BUisnnckeseneseensnnsese ups tes naies pdbwbimbisdele oe 2,959,566, 500 


The number of publications having cent appear daily: and all the semi- 
circulations exceeding 25,000 copies is weekly, tri-weekly, bi-weekly, semi- 
209, being an increase of 41 since last monthly, bi-monthly, and quarterly 
year, and these are distributed as fol- publications combined amount to a 


lows: total of less than five per cent of the 
ee eae ee -+ 73 whole. 

Pennsylvania .... Soke oho sltne oud, an When considered not in relation to 
ee eoreesercccooraces . number of separate named publications, 
ae me 1, but by the comparative total output 
NSS «Sie sntwwns Bhs dyads ce . 12 for a single issue, the weekly is still 
canade. seeee ttereees creceeee -- 10 ahead, having over fifty-six per cent 
California citi: "8. of the total issue ; the monthly is still 
Michigan . LO) SER AGE : 4 second, having over twenty-one per 
—— of Columbia..............--.---- 3 cent; the daily continues to be third, 
— a a iil gina? x ees ~ with a fraction over sixteen per cent, 
Minnesota ..... .. RTA . 2 leaving less than six per cent of the 
Wisconsin ..... . -++ss:+s 2 circulation to be supplied by the six 
DR RAR ob Cac kachkisesirbekedd ees T iia hi 4 
lean et eiteseps ee other classes, of which nearly four per 
PR cakess seitincsshesys ecell r cent is made up of the semi-monthlies, 


New Hampshire............... -ssseeeees © consisting mainly of agricultural pub- 
BOW JOY 205020 +00+0040seensereee ‘> ¥ fications of exceptionally large issue 
RON errire tere ine ckuevesee am : any , 
geting sagt oot «dg The table showing total issues of all 
: publications for a year shows that daily 
is scsi ven vesadinsioss ososteeeee s. f their more f t iss 
papers, from m requent issues, 

Nevada is credited with no paper put forth over 60 per cent. of the whole ; 
issuing so many as 2,000 copies. the weeklies more than thirty-four per 
Florida and North Carolina are with- cent. of the whole, leaving the month- 
out any paper credited with issuing so lies, semi-monthlies, bi-monthlies, quar- 
much as 5,000 copies. Neither Mis- terlies, with the semi, tri and bi-weekly 
sissippi, Delaware nor West Virginia publications, to make up a little more 
is credited with a paper issuing so than five per cent. of the total issue. 
much as 7,500 copies. Arkansas, New York has the largest number of 
South Carolina or any of the Terri- publications and the largest total issue. 
tories (including the Dakotas, Mon- Pennsylvania is second in the num- 
tana and Washington) fail to get ber of publications issued, and on that 
credit for so much as 10,000 copies. of total output, but is fifth in magnitude 
Colorado, Connecticut, Kansas and of average issue, being exceeded by 
Virginia are each without a paper rated Massachusetts, Maine, New York and 
so high as 12,500 copies. the District of Columbia. 

Of all publications, the weekly is Illinois is third in the number of pub- 
most popular ; the monthly stands next lications issued, and in total output; 
in public favor, and the daily comes but in average issue ranks seventh, 
third; to show the comparison more Kansas, which rates fifth on the list 
in detail, it may be stated that nearly of States having the largest number of 
seventy-five per cent of all the periodi- papers, is fifteenth on that of total 
cals issued appear weekly ; eleven per issues, and thirty-sixth, on the list of 
cent appear monthly ; over nine per average issues; while Massachusetts, 
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which is eleventh on the list of com- 
parative numbers of publications issued, 
stands fourth in that representing the 
number of copies issued and fourth on 
that of average editions; New York, 
Maine and the District of Columbia 
only having larger average editions. 
Arkansas, Florida, the Territories, Mis- 
sissippi and Nevada are the only sec- 
tions credited with smaller average cir- 
culations than the papers of Kansas. 

It is found that the semi-monthly 
publications have the largest issue, 
reaching an average of 5,017, and that 
next to them come the monthlies with 
an average issue of 3,740. Tri-week- 
lies have the smallest average editions, 
920; and semi-weeklies come next with 
an average of 1,221. The average is- 
sue of the weeklies is 1,507. 

Although the average edition of daily 
papers is more than three thousand 
(3,670), only 358 dailies are rated above 
3,000 and 1,226 are rated below ; 787 
dailies are rated as issuing less than 
a thousand copies and 21g as having 
not to exceed 500 regular issues. 

No tri-weekly publication in the Uni- 
ted States is credited with so many as 
2,500 subscribers and only 15 semi- 
weeklies are rated as exceeding 2,500 
copies. 

It is believed that the United States 
and Canada have a total of rather more 
than 65,000,000 of people, and that 
allowing the usual estimate of 5 persons 
to a family, it may be presumed that 
the actual number of families may be 
set down at 13,000,000. We now desire 
to consider the question: How many 
newspapers, daily, weekly, monthly, 
religious, story or magazine does the 
average family take ? Some take many ; 
many take none. Are there as many 
who take four separate daily, religious, 
agricultural or other papers or monthly 
magazines, as there are who take no 
paper at all? 

The circulation ratings given in the 
American Newspaper Directory for 
1889, figured at their lowest limit, 
amount to copies enough to give two 
yearly subscriptions to every five peo- 
ple, including the infant, pauper and 
criminal ; or two separate regular sub- 
scriptions to every family, throughout 
the land, and leave a surplus of nearly 
6,000,000 regular subscriptions to sup- 
ply those who take more than two papers. 

Turning to where the calculation is 
made that the total annual issue ac- 
corded to all papers published amounts 
to a grand total of 2,959,566,500— 
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it is found to be a figure sufficiently 
large to allow of placing 227 copies of 
some periodical every year with each of 
the 13,000,000 families which make up 
the population. 

It is interesting to note that when a 
time after the war, our national debt 
amounted to about three thousand 
million dollars, it was a sum large 
enough to permit of paying a dollar 
a piece for every newspaper now printed 
throughout the United States and 
Canada in an entire year. 

The issue of 89,673,000 monthlies 
is nearly sufficient to give seven copies 
a year to 13,000,000 families, and 
would indicate that every alternate 
family takes a magazine of some sort. 

If the daily papers issue 5,713,500 
every day, it is equivalent to supplying 
nearly one-half of all the families of 
the country with a daily newspaper ; 
the issues of the weeklies is large 
enough to give a paper regularly to 
every family and leave more than 
6,000,000 surplus subscriptions to be 
divided among those who take more 
than one weekly paper. 

Can any one doubt that the minimum 
figures of the Directory, which produce 
these results, are high enough ? 

Publishers, if there are any who 
would criticise the care which is taken 
in the preparation of this book to avoid 
imposition; as being more exacting 
than is necessary; are reminded that 
the only value of the circulation ratings 
is to be found in their reliability ; and 
the great care taken serves very much 
for the protection of the more con- 
scientious of their class in the some- 
times difficult competition with neigh- 
bors who are less precise in statement. 
It will be observed that, although the 
ratings given in this book are high 
enough to admit of giving to every 
family over two hundred periodicals 
of some sort every year; yet these 
ratings are from 50 to 100 per cent. 
smaller than in the hand-books, issued 
by the many advertising agencies and 
supported by the patronage of generous 
publishers: without any regard to the 
method of compilation, or the mis- 
statements which they perpetuate. 
What publisher of such a book offers a 
$100 reward to have an over-statement 
pointed out ? 
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PEOPLE who advertise only once in 
three months forget that most folks 
can’t remember anything longer than 
about seven days. 
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From the new edition of the American Newspaper Directory, issued April lst, 
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ALLENn’s Lists. 
“Tue Turee Lirtte Mains.” 
Cuicaco Sarurpay Bape. 
Omana Bee. 

Press Encravinc Co. 
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IF you are a newspaper publisher, 
you are of course a believer in adver- 
tising. Your paper is largely sup- 
ported by advertisements, and it is 
naturally your desire to increase, as 
much as possible, the amount of that 
advertising. To do this you must 
induce more advertisers to place their 
advertisements in your paper, and this 
can only be accomplished by convinc- 
ing them that it will be to their ad- 
vantage to do so. How is this to be 
done? If they are open to conviction 
at all, the best way is to inform them, 
verbally or otherwise, of the advan- 
tages possessed by your paper as an 
advertising medium, Many publishers 
advocate in circudars the value of the 
newspaper as an advertising medium. 
Does such an advertisement impress 
the advertiser, who reads between the 
lines the publisher’s involuntary ad- 
mission, ‘‘I do not practice what I 
preach”? Would not a newspaper 
advertisement be more consistent and 
successful? What would it cost to 
circularize a list of ten thousand adver- 
tisers? Much depends on the size 
and quality of the circular. In its 
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most inexpensive form, the postal card, 
it would cost, irrespective of the cost 
of composition, printing and address- 
ing, one hundred dollars. One-fourth 
of this amount will pay for a full page 
of PRINTERS’ INK, and will insure the 
distribution of an attractively set ad- 
vertisement among more than ten 
thousand individuals known to be 
habitual ‘advertisers. The circulation 
of PRINTERS’ INK for the first quarter 
of the year 1889 has been as follows: 





January 1...,.... . 10,590 copies. 
| Tee 10,560 <4 
PORGUREY 3........ 000000 10,60 ni 
7" 10,650 = 
Ee ie 11,000 
adie; PP ere.- es Fe oe 10,850 1”: 
EE eee 64,252 


The circulation of PRINTERS’ INK is 
among advertisers. Its regular issue is 
more than ten thousand five hundred 
copies and its average issue is greater 
than ten thousand seven hundred 
copies. If your paper is good for 
anything, it will pay you to present its 
merits to the readers of PRINTERS’ INK. 





ON another page is reprinted from 
the New York Sux of March 15th an 
ironical comment upon the literary 
productions of Mr. John Wanamaker, 
as exhibited in his advertisements. 
Notwithstanding the vein of sarcasm 
which extends through the article, it is 
on the whole fair and accurate. No- 
body has prepared better advertise- 
ments for the American newspapers, 
more truthful or better calculated to 
attract and retain attention. A mar 
who can create advertisements which 
will produce such results, is competent 
to fill a place in the President's cabinet 
—would make avery good President 
himself. 





Ir is not every business or profes- 
sion that can be best helped by news- 
paper advertising, either at any time or 
at particular times, and ignorance or 
disregard of this indisputable proposi- 
tion must account for a part of the un- 
deniable losses incurred by such ex- 
penditure. 
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NECESSARY INFORMATION. 





WHAT THE AGENT WANTS TO KNOW. 





Advertising agents, as a rule, are not 
mind readers, Their physical powers 
of vision are about equal to that of or- 
dinary mortals, and their mental per- 
ception is limited by their intelligence 
and business experience. It is, there- 
fore, natural that they should desire 
further information before definitely 
answering the inquiry of an intending 
advertiser, who desires to know ‘‘ the 
cost of thoroughly advertising, through- 
out the United States and Canada, my 
unparalleled combined liver-pad and 
chest protector—sample free on receipt 
of $1.50 to help defray postage.” 

Should any person, other than an 
advertising agent, be asked in so indef- 
inite a manner to furnish information 
relating to his business, he would prob- 
ably experience a mild surprise. It is 
doubtful if an advertising agent would 
be surprised at so vague a question, 
for he is almost daily in receipt of re- 
quests for information in which the 
questioner does not reveal the informa- 
tion essential to a definite answer, which 
he alone knows, and which the agent 
is unable to devine. 

Ignorance, on the part of the ques- 
tioner, of the vastness and complexity 
of newspaper advertising and of just 
what information the agent requires to 
enable him to give an intelligent reply, 
is mainly the cause of the prevalency of 
such questions, Therefore, it is the 
purpose of PRinTERS’ INK and of this 
article to enlighten those intelligent 
persons who contemplate securing the 
services of an agent in placing their ad- 
vertising as to the information they 
must furnish the agent in regard to 
their proposed advertising, so that he 
in return may inform them of the prob- 
able cost of their venture. 

In estimating the cost of an adver- 
tisement an advertising agent must 
know : first, the space the advertise- 
ment is to occupy; second, the length 
of time it is to run; third, the names of 
the papers in which it is to appear; 
and fourth, the wording of the adver- 
tisemient. 

The space an advertisement is to oc- 
cupy should be designated in inches or 
fractions of inches or in lines, remem- 
bering always that if the space be given 
in lines, the kind of lines, whether 
agate or nonpareil, must also be stated. 
Thus, an advertisement may be ordered 
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to occupy one inch, fourteen lines 
agate, or twelve lines nonpareil, the 
space occupied in each case being the 
same. Never employ that indefinite 
term ‘‘ square” as a qualification of 
space ; its meaning is various. If you 
wish the advertisement displayed men- 
tion the fact, and indicate the display 
you wish, or leave it to the judgment of 
theagent. If you desire the advertise- 
ment set ‘‘ solid,” that is, to occupy the 
smallest possible space, say so. In 
short, tell the agent exactly what you 
want, and don’t expect him to know 
without being told. 

For how long a time do you wish the 
advertisement to appear? If it is in 
the nature of an experiment, or is 
merely to serve a transitory purpose, 
one or a few insertions will probably be 
sufficient. If, however, you desire to 
advertise for any length of time, and 
your means and credit will permit of 
the necessary expenditure, yearly con- 
tracts will be found to be in the end 
the cheapest. The cost of advertising 
increases with the number of insertions, 
but not in the same ratio, so that in a 
majority of papers, excepting the high- 
est-priced journals in the largest cities, 
the cost of inserting an advertisement 
for a year is not more than double the 
price for three months, and for three 
months not more than twice the cost 
for one month, and for a month scarcely 
twice that demanded for a single week. 
Fix the length of time you wish to ad- 
vertise, and plainly state it to the agent 
when you ask him for an estimate, 

The third point on which the agent 
needs information is the names of the 
papers in which the advertiser desires 
that his advertisement shall appear. 
He should also be informed whether 
daily or weekly issues, or both, are 
wanted, and whether, if the daily, the 
advertisement is to appear once, twice 
or six times a week, and on what days, 
and whether the Sunday edition, if one 
be issued by the paper under consider- 
ation, shall be included. It sometimes 
happens that the advertiser does not 
know the names of the papers best 
suited for his advertisement. In such 
a case, he should inform the agent of 
the localities in which he believes his 
advertisement would be most success- 
ful, or of the class of persons most 
likely to be favorably affected by the 
advertisement, and the agent could 
then prepare a list of papers, such as 
are, in his judgment, best suited to the 
needs of the advertiser. 
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A copy of the advertisement is of 
great aid to the agent in preparing 
such a list. With the copy before him, 
he is enabled, by reason of his knowl- 
edge of the various newspapers, to 
select the best of those that circulate 
among the classes that the advertiser 
desires his advertisement to reach. 
Again, many papers have special rates 
for certain classes of advertisements. 
Some insert no medical advertisements ; 
others exclude announcements which 
leave the reader in doubt concerning 
the object or business of the advertiser ; 
many decline to place before their read- 
ers the prospectuses of other news- 
papers, and still others exclude pict- 
ures or large display type. Hence it 
is important that the agent should 
know the nature and style of the ad- 
vertisement. 

With snch information in his posses- 
sion as has been outlined above, the 
advertising agent can prepare a close 
estimate of the cost of the advertising, 
but it sometimes happens that an 
elaborate estimate, amounting to per- 
haps two or three thousand dollars, 
is prepared for an intending advertiser, 
who had no thought of expending more 
thin ten or twelve dollars on the ad- 
vertising. Therefore, when writing for 
information about the cost of a pro- 

sed scheme of advertising, just add 
a little postscript to this effect: ‘‘I am 
prepared to expend on this advertising 
the sum of dollars.” 

The agent will appreciate your 
thoughtfulness, and both he and you 
will be saved the cost of much corre- 
spondence and the consequent loss of 
valuable time. 
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THE PUBLISHER'S FIRST DUTY. 


The publisher’s first duty to advertising pa- 
trons is to ea Fey tly and courteously to 
all those who ad him with regard to pro- 

»sed contracts. Doubtless, all who appear 
in person receive proper treatment ; but I fear 
those who Has y mail do not always come 
off so well ve conversed with those of 
our profession, who told me that they always 
threw such communications into the waste- 
basket, unless all the terms were acceptable. 
But * business in business.’ Advertisers are 
justified in making such proposals, because 
there are publishers who accept such prepos- 
terous offers, and for all the writer knows, you 
may be one. Sound business principles up- 
hold him in trying to buy at the bottom of the 
market (if the advertising market can be said 
to have any bottom). e looks solely after 
his own interests, and expects you to take care 
of yours. The shrewd publisher — answer 
—_ communication from responsible parties 

rompely, and with unvarying courtesy.—Zx- 
vom an Address President J. R. 


iract of the National Editorial Association. 


Worcester, Mass., March ar, 1889. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York : 

A manufacturing firm in this city who are 
advertising in several of the trade journals 
would be glad to favor me with their adver- 
tising if I can do it as low, or a trifle lower— 
enough to make it an obiect—which I thought 
might be done by taking it all together. Their 
contracts are made direct with the publishers 
and have no specified time to run. Can be 
discontinued at their option. 

Now, can you help me about prices for 
them, or can you give prices so we can both 
make something, and take them yourselves. 

On further examination I find some of the 
advertisements expire in April, and | think 
the others, optional ones, would be ordered 
discontinued if better terms on the lot could 
be offered. 

It is known that the advertising 
agent receives a commission from the 
publisher for his services in procuring, 
forwarding and guaranteeing the pay- 
ment for advertising patronage ; but it 
must be plain to any one who gives 
the matter some thought, that the pub- 
lisher of the newspaper will not thank 
an agent for intercepting business which 
would be sure to reach him, and not 
only reduce the gross price, but insist 
also upon the usual further reduction 
of a commission for the service he 
claims to have performed. 

It is the business of an advertising 
agent to create new business! to in- 
duce new men to advertise! to induce 
those who are advertising a little to 
advertise more! An advertising agent 
of good standing, one who understands 
his own best interest, will not under- 
take to secure patronage which an 
advertiser is already placing direct 
with the publisher, or /rom an ad- 
vertiser who is already dealing with 
anagent with whom he is satisfied, 

If the agent can induce such an ad- 
vertiser to extend, to enlarge, to in- 
crease his business, he is justified in 
doing so. Whenever an advertiser 
applies to an agent for guidance and 
advice, the agent must then serve him 
to the best of his ability; but he can- 
not be of much use unless the adver- 
tiser puts the business into his hands 
and submits to him any communication 
which comes from the publisher (or any 
other person) having a bearing upon 
the business in hand. 


How wise we are when the chance has fled, 
And a glance we backward cast ! 
We know just the thing that we should have 


sai 
When the time for saying it’s past. 
—Boston Courier. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





The Press and Printer, of Keene, 
N. H., an interesting paper composed 
almost wholly of clipped matter, says it 
is going to abolish its exchange list, in- 
asmuch as ‘‘a general exchange list 
only burdens our mails without benefit 
to anybody.” 


A. Frank Richardson has been ap- 
pointed Eastern agent of the Saturday 
Blade, Chicago, Ill. The circulation 
of the Saturday Blade is over 40,000 
weekly. 

General Felix Agnes, proprietor of 
the Baltimore American, is to give a 
big dinner to members of the press of 
this country. The dinner will be 
given at the General’s country seat, 
‘*Nacirema” (which is American 
spelled backwards), on May 15th. The 
New York Press Club and the Gridiron 
Club, of Philadelphia, it is understood, 
will be included in the invitation. 


The J. F. Phillips Advertising Com- 
pany are sending out proposals to news- 
papers stating that they have made a 
contract with the Muncie Natual Gas 
Land Improvement Company of Indiana 
for the placing of $50,000 worth of ad- 
vertising within the next six months. 
Mr. Phillips has investigated this com- 
pany, and says it is ‘‘solid,” and on 
the strength of this assurance he de- 
sires the newspapers that insert the ad- 
vertisement to accept in payment 
shares of the company’s stock. 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson has been en- 
gaged fora number of years upon his 
autobiography, which will soon begin 
to appear in Zhe Century. No more 
interesting record of a life upon the 
Stage could be laid before the American 
public. The autobiography will begin 
in Zhe Century during the coming 
autumn, and the installments will be 
illustrated with a portrait gallery of dis- 
tinguished actors. 


We have been favored by the Min- 
neapolis 7riéune with a copy of their 
most recent circular. Four stars, rep- 
resenting the four new States, North 
and South Dakota, Montana and 
Washington ; and three stars, repre- 
senting the States of Minnesota, Iowa 
and Wisconsin, form the heading. 
The body of the circular states that the 
Minneapolis 7ridune ‘‘ covers this en- 


tire region and reaches the best class 
of people therein.” 
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Joe Howard says, in the New York 
Press: ‘* There are 623 newspapers 
and periodicals published in foreign 
languages in this republic. So there 
are, Joseph. Altogether there are 960. 
The 1889 edition of the American 
Newspaper Directory will be out in a 
few days. Better buy a copy. 


Mr. Eliot Lord, for the past three 
years one of the editors of the Boston 
Advertiser, has purchased the Duluth 
(Minn.) Zvening Herald, and is making 
it one of the brightest newspapers in 
the Northwest. Mr. George French, 
another bright Boston newspaper man, 
is the managing editor of Mr. Lord’s 
new paper.—New York Press. 


A weekly paper has recently been 
started at New Brighton, S. I. The 
new venture devotes considerable space 
to society news, and bears the name of 
The Staten Islander. 


The largest theatrical advertisement 
on record is that just placed by Mr. 
Henry Irving in the London Zra. It 
occupies sixty columns, or twelve pages 
of that paper, and comprises all the 
more important notices that have been 
made of Mr. Irving’s production of 
**Macbeth”’ in the London press.— 
San Francisco Argonaut, 


From the edition of George P. Row- 
ell & Co.’s American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, published April rst (its twenty- 
first year), it appears that the news- 
papers and periodicals of all kinds 
issued in the United States and Cana- 
da now number 17,107, showing a gain 
of 797 during the last twelve months, 
and of 7,882 in ten years. 


In spite of all its advertising, in spite 
of the article written expressly for it by 
James G. Blaine, the American Maga- 
sine has gone to the financial bow- 
wows. On Saturday last a receiver 
was appointed over its affairs, and 
while this may not mean the absolute 
failure of the enterprise, still it points 
very strongly to the possibility that it 
may soon pass entirely out of existence. 
I am told, by the way, that Mr. Blaine 
was really paid a very large sum of 
money for the article he contributed to 
this magazine, and that, for the time 
being, at any rate, it increased the cir- 
culation of the publication. That no 
permanent good, however, came of it is 
best evidenced by the legal proceedings 
that were taken last week.— New York 
Truth. 
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GENTS WANTED to Canvass for 
Advertising Patronage. A small amount 
of work done with tact and intelligence may 


There is but one American Newspaper 
Directory, and that will be twenty-one 
years old next issue, April 1, 1889, 


The Diamond Driill, of Crystal Falls, 
Mich., has suspended publication. It 
bored deep, but didn’t strike a paying 
vein.— Detroit Journal. 


A young man in Philadelphia, out of 
work, secured a position by standing 
on_the corner of Broad and Chestnut 
streets sandwiched between two paste- 
boards signs, on which were painted: 
‘* Ich suche arbeit—work wanted.” 


Russell Harrison is to be a partner 
of Mr. Arkell in the publication of the 
reconstructed Frank Leslie's Weekly, 


according to the Chicago 7vidune. It | 


is not known whether this arrangement 
will make any change in Mr. Harrison’s 
Montana enterprises.—San Francisco 
Argonaut. 


Henry W. Grady, publisher of 7%e | 


Southern Farm, of Atlanta, Ga., in 
speaking of that paper, says: ‘‘ It has 
long been my desire to publish an ideal 
farmer’s magazine, and the March 
issue reaches my conception of what a 
farmer’s magazine should be.” The 
paper claims a monthly circulation of 
21,000 copies. Mr. Grady’s concep- 
tion of what an ideal farmer’s paper 
should be is far from being a mean one. 





N OFFICE TO LET IN THE) 


Rowell Building, No. 10 Spruce street, 
up two flights from street. Size, 8 by 12 1-2 
feet. Rent $150 4 ear, including steam 
heat. Apply to GEO. E ROWELL & CO. 





ELL-ESTABLISHED Inde-. 


pendent weekly, near New York, 
doing good business, for sale at bargain, 
reasonable terms. ‘‘Q,’’ care of Printers’ Inx. 


ONTANA !—THE NEW EMPIRE 





State of the West. Helena—its Marvel- | 
ous Capital. No field so inviting for the Eastern | 


advertiser, The Helena Herald—estab- 
lished twenty-three years ago—is the only 
eight-page Daily in the State, and is the great 
advertising medium of the Interior Northwest. 
Gro. P. Rowe. & Co., Eastern Agents. 








ATENTS PROCURED by Charles 

F. a Corcoran Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for $65, including govern- 
ment fees and drawings. Every specification 
and amendment revised by himself before fil- 
ing. Send description, with rough drawing or 
model, by mail, Preliminary Advice 
Free. Specific advice as to patentability or 
profitableness, $5 to $10, often saving cost of 
application or useless patent. More money 
than ever in patents, but invention must be 
something wanted, and specification, claims 
and drawings thoroughly prepared. 


produce a considerable income. Agents earn 
several hundred dollars in commissions in a sin- 
gle season and incur no personal responsibility. 
Enquire at the nearest newspaper office and 
learn that ours is the best known and best 
equipped establishment for placing advertise- 
ments in newspapers and conveying to adver- 
tisers the information which they require in 
order to make their investments wisely and 
profitably. Men of good address, or women, 
if well informed and practical, may obtain 
authority to solicit advertising patronage for 
us. Apply by letter to Gao. P. Roweit & Co., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St., 
New York, and full particulars will be sent by 
return mail. 


LIST of 1,00 NEWSPAPERS DI- 
vided into States and Sections will be 
|sent on application—rree. To those who 
| want their advertising to pay, we can offer no 
better medium for thorough and effective 
work than the various sections of our Select 
Local List. Address GEO, P. ROWELL 
& CO., Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 
Spruce St., New York. 
ITH DICK’S MAILER, in to 
hours, each of six Experts, wxaided, 
| fits for the mail-bags 30,000 /nter-Oceans, 
3.4 second have been stamped. Undying list 
‘ Rights” are one cent for every address in 
weekly average ; a mailer, $10.25. No agents. 
|Get your send off by writing to inventor, 
| Rev. Rost. Dick, Buffalo. 


STOCK CUTS. 
“= BLECTROTYPES 


Of Wood and Photo. 
Engravings, at nomi na 
prices, for Illustrating 
Newspapers. Maga- 
zines, Juvenile Publi- 
cations, Books, Circu- 
lars, Advertisements, 
Pamphlets, etc. 

Proofs sent on application, 








| 


| 





No Catalogues. ‘ 
when the subject and size wanted are given. 


THE PRESS ENGRAVING CO., 
88 & go CenTRE Street, New York. 


BIND YOUR COPIES 





OF 


(PRINTERS INK. 


‘te 


A Handy Binder for Printers’ Inx may be 
obtained for five two-cent stamps. It holds 
|the numbers for an entire year in a compact 
| and convenient form. 

| Copies are easily inserted or removed. 

Address the Publishers, 
Geo. P. Rowett & Co., 
10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 





Secure your space in Tue Ricurie_p News. | 


Secure your space in Tue SaraToca News. 
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OLORED INKS for Type- 

writer Circulars.—We manufac- 
ture Imks for this special purpose—purple, 
blue, or any specified shade—in cans from 
one pound upwards. Price, $1.50 a pound. 
Address W. D. Wirson Printinc Inx Co, 
(Limited), 140 William St., New York. 


HE NEW YORK PRESS; Daily, 
Weekly and Sunday: The PRESS was 

first published December 1, 1887. Circulation 
February 1, 1888, 26,550. Circ ulation June 1, 
451944- Circulation August 1, 66,482. Circ ula- 
tion September 1, 76,480. Circulation October 
t, 90,970. Cire ulation October 27, 10 1064. 
Circulation November 7, 254,846. Advertisers 
should observe and use the New York PRESS. 


New England Newspapers. 


Fora check for $135 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our New 
England Select Local List, consisting of 26 
Dailies and 123 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 
one-half the papers on the rst of every month 
and the remainder on the rsth. Catalogue of 
papers sent on application. Proof of advertise- 
ment submitted before sending out, if desired. 
GEO. P. ROWELL &CO., Newspaper Adver- 
tising Bureau, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


Middle States Newspapers. 


For a check for $180 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Middle 
States Select Local List, consisting of 65 Dailies 
and 173 Weeklies. Ordersare sent to one-half the 
a the rst Week and the remainder the 3d 

Veek in each month. Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, ro Spruce St., New York. 











PUBLISHERS wishing BICY- 
CLES, by writing to A. W. Gump 
& Co., Dayton, Ohio, can make 
arrangements to pay part of the 
amount in advertising. Largest 
stock of new and second-hand bicycles in 
America. Mention this paper. 


IT MEANS 


“COLD” 


TO THE ADVERTISER. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Evening Bulletin 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
Circulation Daily 17,000, Weekly 20,000 


THE 





The leading Zvening Journal in circula- 
tion and influence of California. 


THE EVENING BULLETIN 


is the only California paper receiving in 
Rowell’s Duscuesey the u's Eye” (&) 
mark. Its special “golden” value is thus 
indicated. How much this distinction means 
wiil be better appreciated when it is noted 
that but one Chicago paper, and but two of 
the thirty-six New — City dailies quoted 
are accorded this mark, To reach the wealthy, 
the business class and the masses, advertise in 


THE EVENING BULLETIN. 
New York Office, - - - go Potter Building. 





Southern Newspapers. — 


For a check for $135 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our South- 
ern Select Local List, consisting of 40 
Dailies and 87 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 
one-half the papers on the 13th of every month 
and the remainder on the 27th, Catalogue of 
papers sent on application. Proof of adver- 
tisement submitted before sending out, if de- 
sired. GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., Newspa- 
per Ac Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce be. N. 





Western Newspapers. 


For a check for $275 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Western 
Select Local List, consisting of 112 Dailies and 
241 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 

apers the rst Week and the remainder the 3d 

eek in each month. Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO. Newspa © Advertising | 
Bureau, 1o Spruce St. New York. 


Canada Newspapers. 


For a check for $50 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Canadian 
Select Local List, consisting of 15 Dailies and 
47 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 
papers the rth of every month and the re- 
mainder on the 2sth. Catalo; 
on application. Proof of a 





mitted before ww?" ~ if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO. 
Bureau, 10 Sprece St., 


New Yor 
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" THE 
American 
Newspaper 

Directory 

1889 
BE READY FOR DELIVERY 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Monday, April First. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


$5. 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


WILL 





GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
ro Spruce Street, 


New York. 


Publishers, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 





OR TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
Fi. publisher of a valuable advertising 
medium can place before nearly Eleven 
Thousand Advertisers a full one-page 
statement setting forth the merits of his 
publication. For Six Hundred Dollars he 
can address a NEW statement of the most 
interesting facts, to nearly Eleven Thousand 
Advertisers twice every month for a full year. 

The actual issue of PRINTERS’ INK since 


its establishment in July, 1888, has been as 


follows: 

BULY 15.00 7,600 | DECEMBER |... . 10,889 
AUGUST 1.........:......... 6,300 DECEMBER i5............. 10,560 
AUGUST 15................... 6,300, 1889. 

SEPTEMBER |............... 6,500 | JANUARY | ...... -. .... 10,590 
SEPTEMBER {5..........19,500 JANUARY 15....... ... 10,560 
OCTOBER |.................6,200/ FEBRUARY |..............10,600 
OCTOBER i5.............. 6,200 FEBRUARY {5.............10,650 
NOVEMBER |................ 6,200 MARCH |........... 1 1,000 
NOVEMBER i5.. ........ 10,320 MARCH I5....... 10,850 


For Advertising Rates, address 


Gro. P. RoweEL_t & Co., Publishers, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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COMMENDATIONS OF PRINTERS’ INK: 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 





Finding many items of interest in Printers’ Ink, will you —y send me your little 
paper for one year, for which I inclose one dollar.—R. V. Pierce, President World’s Dis- 
pensary Medical Association. 

P.S.—In mailing Prinrers’ Ink, please have wrapper marked “ Persona/,” so it won't 
go in with my large newspaper mail. P, 

On one or two occasions we have received a copy of your publication. It is very interest 
ing. Weshould be pleased to have you send us back numbers of January 1 and February rs in 
wrapper herewith.—THe Cuarves A, VoGeLer Company, Baltimore, Md., February 18, 1889. 

As advertisers we need printers’ ink, and as advertisers we are getting to think that we 
cannot get along without your Printers’ Inx. It gives us points, valuable suggestions and 
food for reflection.—Dr. F. S. Hutcuinson & Co,, Enosburgh Falls, Vt., March 11, 1889. 

When Painters’ Ink came to hand, we held the scissors threateningly over quite a num- 
ber of its well-filled pages, but finally concluded it was too good to mutilate, and begged the 
publishers to send us in future an extra copy for that purpose.— 7he British Printer. 

It makes a favorable impression at the first glance. It is designed to circulate among 
habitual advertisers. In each number topics of current interest to the advertising classes are 
intelligently, impartially and instructively discussed.—Germantown Gazette. 

Please send to Alex. D. McCann, Newburgh, N. Y. (soap manufacturer), a copy of the 
latest issue of Printers’ Ink. It answers questions he has asked us.—Ritcuiz & Hut, 
Publishers of /ourna/d, Newburgh, N. Y., December 20, 1888. 

We think Printers’ [nx is a capital publication—in fact, it is so good that we reproduce 
the majority of its articles in the G/ode, and never fail to give it due credit.—C. W. Tavior, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 7hke Globe, Toronto, March 5, 1889. 

Printers’ INK contains many valuable hints and suggestions, not only to the advertiser, 
but to all employed in the advertising business.—Zdward S._/ones, in the employ of Messrs. 
James Epps & Co., London, England, March 2, 1889. 

It is a neat little pamphlet of about thirty-two pages, just the right size to fold up and 
put into a fellow’s pocket, so that when one has a few moments’ spare time he can pull it out. 
—Warren (Pa.) Mirror. 

We always find its columns brim full of interesting articles on the construction and differ- 
ent styles of advertisements.—W. D. RicHarpson, with Ludden & Bates, Savannah, Ga., 
February 20, 1889. 

One of the missions of Printers’ Ink is to give “ pointers” on the art of advertising. 
There are many people in the world in need of such “ pointers,”’ therefore its field is large.— 
The Indicator. 

It is designed for the use and information of publishers and general advertisers. Has 
many brief, pithy articles, and is attractive and intelligent.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, 

The returns from our advertisement in Printers’ INK are greater than from any other 
souree.—Press ENGRAviNG Co,, 88 and go Centre Street, New York, February 21, 1889. 

The philosophy of this publication is: ‘‘ Use plenty of printers’ ink to advertise your 
business, and you'll get proper returns from the investment.’’—A merican Stationer. 

Printers’ Ink does look as though it might be of some value to a newspaper.—G. W. 
Turner, Business Manager World, New York, N. Y., February 18, 1889. 

I always read Printers’ Inx all through with pleasure and profit.—ALseert Herverr, 
President Herbert & Rupp Company, Boston, Mass., February 15, 1889 

Let no one be deceived by the size of the thing. It is a veritable mudtum in parvo, and 
the literary quality of the contents is extremely good.—Printers’ Album. 

Prevrers’ Inx should be in the hands of every business man who writes his own adver- 
tisements. It is full of “‘ pointers.".—Fargv (Dak.) Daily Republican. 

A paper called Printers’ Inx has been started in New York under the editorial control, 
doubtless, of the ‘* devil.”"—Memphis Sunday Times. 

The size, form and typography of the paper are in all respects worthy of the critical classes 
for which it is intended.—/Puédlishers’ Weekly. 

Its typography is admirable, and the reviewer finds every paragraph entertaining.— 
Woonsocket (R. 1.) Evening Reporter. 

It is conducted with such talent, fairness and enterprise as should secure for it abundant 
success.— Mechanical News. 

Designed for the use, information and entertainment of advertisers.— Zhe A dbany (N: Y.) 
Daily Press Knickerbocker. 

as many brief, pithy articles, and is attractive and intelligent throughout.— Voungstown 
(O.) Evening Telegram. 

Has some rather novel and unconventional ideas of trade journalism.—/ourna/ist. 

Its best claim to popularity is its originality.—Fad/ River Daily Herald. 

Is full of good, practical thoughts.—National Editorial Journalist. 

The literary quality of the contents is extremely good.—/nxA Fiend. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - - - $1.00 A YEAR. 





GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 1o Spruce St., N. Y. 
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THIS IS 


Good Advertising 


AT THE PRICE. 





At a dollar and a half an Inch a Year for 
Inserting Advertisements on the Home 
Printed Side of Co-operative or 
other 
COUNTRY WEEKLIES. 





Some advertisers prefer the home printed side of co-opera- 
tive newspapers to the co-operative side, even at a considerable 
increase in cost—mainly because they thus secure a position on 
the local news pages, which they claim are more generally read 
by local readers. To all such advertisers we offer a selection of 
from 500 to 1,500 country weeklies, on the home printed side, at 
the rate per inch by the year named by the Co-operative Lists 
for the same space and time on the co-operative side. 


Experience soon teaches advertisers, when contracting for a small advertisement to be 
inserted a few weeks, that what are known as the high-priced papers give very much more 
publicity for the money, than can be obtained from those of smaller circulation, when sep- 
arately bargained for. To such an extent is this true, that many advertisers, accustomed to 
look only upon the surface of things, make a rule never to advertise in any other than 
what are known as first-class papers. It is a fact, however, that, for advertisements of 
considerable size to be inserted by the year, the largest publicity can be obtained by con- 
tracting with publishers of comparatively unimportant journals. For example, the New 
York Weekly Sun, for inserting a 100-line advertisement one week charges $50, and to put 
the same advertisement in 50 country papers in the State of New York, having an aggregate 
circulation equal to that of the Sun, would cost at least $100; but to put the same advertise- 
ment in the Sun one year would cost $2,600, while the 50 country papers, charging at their 
full yearly rates, would demand no more than $1,500, and it would be easier for an advertiser 
to induce the fifty to do the work for $1,000, than it would be to procure an acceptance from 
the Sun at $2,000. If circulation is the only element of value, it would be found that, for a 
week, the Sun is 50 per cent. cheaper for the advertiser, while upon a yearly contract the case 
1s reversed. 4 

At a cent a line for a thousand issues the price for inserting 


one inch of space one year in a country paper having an aver- 
age of one thousand issues would be six dollars and a quarter. 

Persons wishing to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
insert advertisements in a hundred or more country weeklies, at 
a dollar and a half an inch a year per paper, may address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO0’S 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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The Following Letter Explains Itself. 


GREENWOOD, Neb., March 1, 1889. 
THE BEE PUBLISHING CO., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Gentlemen—Below I append a list of the papers in which I 
am running electro of my advertisement “ Corn is King.”’ Send 
for my new Catalogues, etc., together with the number of answers 
received, mentioning the respective publications in which my 
advertisement was seen, for the months of January and 
February, 1889 : 


Number of letters received without credit.............. 691 
OMAHA BEE, (weekly) Omaha, Neb............... 487 
Iowa State Register, (weekly) Des Moines, lowa......... 32 
Coleman’s Rural World, (weekly) St. Louis, Mo......... 39 
Orange Judd Farmer, (weekly) Chicago, Ill............. 130 
Western Resources, (semi-monthly) Lincoln, Neb........ 27 
Iowa Homestead (weekly) Des Moines, Iowa............ 59 
Kansas. Farmer, (weekly) Topeka, Kan.................. 160 
Nebraska Farmer, (weekly) Lincoln, Neb............... 158 
Prairie Farmer, (weekly) Chicago, Ill............... 2) ae 
American Grange Bulletin, (weekly) Cincinnati, Ohio.... 23 
American Swineherd, (monthly) Alexandria, Dakota..... 43 
Farmers’ Call, (weekly) Quincy, Ill..................4-- 30 
Popular Gardening (monthly) Buffalo, N. Y............. 33 
Capitol-Commonwealth, (weekly) Topeka, Kan.......... 3 
Western Farm and Stockman, (monthly) Sioux City, Iowa. ° 
Wayne Farmer, (monthly) Hagerstown, Ind............. ° 
Hagerstown Exponent (weekly) Hagerstown, Ind........ 4 
Respectfully, JAS. W. BOUK, 


Seedsman. 


The above is respectfully submitted for the infor- 
mation of Advertisers and Advertising Agents. The 
OMAHA BEE is a newspaper of Known Circulation. 


SWORN CIRCULATION. 


Daily Bee........... pteet eee eeeee fo teeeeeeees 18,843 
Sunday Bee...... cee eeeeeeeeeees vssse ceeees $8,860 
Weekly Bee....................... abaayes enolate . 39,753 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, REPRESENTATIVE. 
14 Tribune Building, N. Y. 567 “The Rookery,” Chicago. 
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One Hundred Dollars Reward 


OFFERED FOR THE DISCOVERY OF 


A Lying Circulation Report. 


Last year (1888) the publishers of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
DirEcTORY caused three asterisks ( *** ) to be attached to the 
circulation ratings, of about one thousand papers, which had 
been fixed in exact accordance with a publisher’s detailed state- 
ment; and offered a reward of one hundred dollars for each and 
every case where a rating so marked could be shown to be untrue. 

Scarcely a dozen of these ratings were questioned during the 
year. 

The reward was, however, claimed and paid in one instance 
(the Waukegan, IIl., Gazefte). 

It was observed, when the facts concerning the case of the 
Gazette were printed, that not a few publishers expressed a con- 
temptuous opinion of the man who exposed what appeared to be 
a fraud. Why was this? Was it not a manly act? 

It may have been noticed by those who carefully observe 
such matters, that the ordinary publisher generally refrains 
from making a statement, which can be called definite, concern- 
ing his circulation. The word “about” covers a multitude of sins: 
but when a publisher does meet the question exact/y and squarely 
he almost always tells the absolute truth. To have a correct cir- 
culation rating in this book costs a publisher nothing: but he may 
fail to secure it unless he Anows and will te//, how many copies 
he prints. 

In this year’s edition of the DirecTory there are eleven 
hundred and forty-nine publications, of which the circulation 
ratings are marked with three asterisks (***), and a Reward 
of One Hundred Dollars will be paid for each and every pa- 
per so marked, which shall be’ shown to us by such evidence 
as would be conclusive in a court of law to have secured the 
rating by an untruthful circulation report. This is staking more 

than a hundred thousand dollars on our belief in the good faith 
of those publishers who know and are willing to tell with accu- 
racy and in detail the actual editions which they print. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 


New York, April rst, 1880. 
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NO FREE CIRCULATION, NO SAMPLE COPIES. 


The Saturday Blade, 


CHICAGO, Itt. 














You are, doubtless, not well acquainted with the Sarurpay BLape, because we have 
never taken or solicited advertising before 1889—this is the first time we have placed the 
Bape before the advertising public, and opened up two columns for sale therein. 

The Biane is a live 8-page, 56-column newspaper, full of all the sensations of the week, 
and marvelous happenings. Every issue must be a splendid paper, or the next one would 
not sell, 

We do not seek or solicit single subscriptions. Ninety per cent of the people who get the 
BLADE every week buy it BECAUSE THEY WANT IT. It pays to advertise in a paper that is 
taken from week to week, not because it is paid for in advance and comes to the Post Office, 


but because the readers appreciate its spicy columns. 
ded: of Mtns rs Z, yj 
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Circulation for Week Ending March 2, 1889. 






ILLINO 10, j IIRL, .ccieccssscseveds ’ 
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Sworn Cireu/ation. P. 0. Receipt Furnished. 
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The Three Little Maids 


AFTER THREE SHORT YEARS. 


From Albany March 10, 1889. 


With this issue the Albany TELEGRAM en- 
ters upon its fourth year. The outlook is 
so very rosy that it is certain to be a year of 
even greater prosperity than the past. The 
TELEGRAM has always been successful and 
as long as it continues fearless in its loyalty to 
the public it cannot be otherwise than pros- 
perous. The TeLeEGRAM company was or- 
ganized at Elmira, N. Y., ten years ago, by 
three young men. They each invested $25 
in the concern, and backed it up with a heap 
of energy and push, In three years the busi- 
ness of the paper they established had grown 
so great that it became necessary to start a 
branch office at Harrisburg, Pa., in order to 
take care of a vast army of readers through- 
out central and southern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. About three years ago, the circu- 
lation of the paper through northern and 
central New York and Western Massachusetts 
had increased so that it was decided to start a 
branch in Albany, to supply this section with 
papers. As a result, the Albany TeLeGrRaM 
made its bow to the public three years ago. 
We started it in a quict way, and 
were printed at first on a single cylinder press. 
Our sale, at first, was small ; 
the circulation gradually improved, until a 
year ago last September it had reached 20,000, 
copies weekly. Our press facilities were then 
totally inadequate to turn out such a large 
edition in time for mails and trains, and it 
was decided to buy one of the latest improved 
perfecting presses. The order was given for 
one to be ready by December1s5. ‘That our 
expectations of increased circulation have 
been realized may be seen from the following 
affidavit : 


Srate or New York, 


Telegram, 


‘ 
Crry anp County or Acpany, {*** 
G. Wm. Harrison, being duly sworn, says: 
I have charge of the circulation of the Al- 
bany TeLeGRam, and know that the follow- 
ing statement shows the number of papers 
printed and circulated on the different dates: 


32,640 
33,259 


FEBRUARY 17, 1889 


. Harrison. 


the papers | 


| circulation of 
| start our fifth volume 


Sworn to before me this 6th day of March, 
1889. 
Tuomas J. Doran, 
Deputy Clerk of Supreme Court in and fot 
Albany County, N. Y. 


To print this number of papers, from two 
to three tons of paper is consumed each issue, 
We have thirty-one people in our employ in 
the Albany office. We receive on an average 
400 to 500 letters daily, and on some days as 
high as 800 letters, all of which are promptly 
answered, We sell 25,000 papers every week 
outside the city of Albany, which brings from 
out of town to this city $39,000 yearly, or 
more than all the daily and weekly papers 
combined get from outside places. We sell in 
the | of Albany alone more papers than 
any other Sunday paper prints for its entire 
edition. The Te_eGram has by far the fin- 
est and best-equipped newspaper plant in the 
city ; and there are very few in the State that 
are better. The same is true of the offices at 
Elmira, N. Y., and Harrisburg, Pa. The 
Elmira Telegram to-day has the most thor- 
oughly-equipped newspaper plant and the fin- 
est building and offices between New York 
and Chicago. It also has a circulation of 
nearly 150,000 copies each issue. The Har- 


8S. | rishurg Telegram has a circulation of up- 
but after a while | 


wards of 40,000, and last year erected one of 
the most imposing buildings in that city, at a 
cost of over $50,000. We are often asked 
why it is that we have so little advertising in 
our columns? An answer is easy. It has 
always been the policy of the Three Texe- 
GRAMS of to carry a large amount of adver- 
tising, because we prefer to give our readers 
the worth of their money in reading-matter. 
But there is another reason, It has. always 
been apparent to us that very few advertisers 
want to pay a price proportionate with the cir- 
culation. Merchants seem to think that if 
they pay a paper with 2,000 circulation $5 for 
an advertisement, they are getting it cheap, 
while 1f a newspaper with 34,000 circulation 
asks $10 for the same space, they will hold up 
their hands in horror and say the price is too 
high, though the circulation is seventeen times 
as large and the price only double. We know 
the value of our space ; and as our circulation 
increases we advance our advertising rates. 
Before the present year is ended we hope to 
have for the A/éany Sunday Telegram a 
over 50,000; and when we 
in 1890 we expect 
to make the circulation double what it is 


| to-day. 


a Over 200,000. 


ALBANY TELEGRAM, 
ELMIRA TELEGRAM, 


HARRISBURG TELEGRAM, 


- 34,000 
131,000 
36,000 


201,000 





A. FRANK RICHARDSON, Representative, 


14 Tribune Building, N. Y. 


567 “‘ The Rookery,” Chicago. 
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Advertisers Who Make Money, 


do not leave half the Harvest to waste in the field, 


ADVERTISERS who DO NOT MAKE MONEY do leave half the harvest to waste 
in the field. 


= + + —— 


General Advertisers who do not patronize the Cilt-edged 
SS =MAY and JUNE MONTHLIES, === 
leave quite a per cent of the harvest to waste in the field. 


GENERAL ADVERTISERS WHO PATRONIZE 


ALLEN’S LISTS, 


FOR MAY AND JUNE 


Will carry a Profitable Business FAR INTO THE SUMMER, 


THREE HUNDRED CENERAL ADVERTISERS, 


Among whom are the BRIGHTEST and SHREWDEST in AMERICA, believe that 


ALLEN’S LISTS 


give larger returns, for a given sum of money, than amy other advertising mediums, 


Guaranteed Circulation of Allen’s Special List—Over 400,000 Each Month. 
Guaranteed Circulation .of Allen’s Giant List—Over 400,000 Each Month. 
Guaranteed Circulation of Both Lists—Over 800,000 Each Month. 


Should the circulation of Allen’s Lists run below the figures mentioned above, in any 
month, | will make a discount to each advertiser in exact proportion. 


Affidavit of f Circulation of all issues mailed {06a each Advertiser monthly 





TERMS-—Either List alone, $2 per Agate line. 
Both Lists, $3.60 per Agate Line, each insertion. 
DISCOUNTS—1ro per cent. for 6 months; 20 per cent. for one year. 


For ms close for May numbers (both by ists) April 18; forms close for June numbers (40th 
Lists) ya 18. 


Advertisements are received from all Advertising Agents who are in good standing. 


E. C. ALLEN, Proprietor Allen’s Lists. 
Augusta, Maine. 
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et 1,200,000 E—— 


APRIL ANNOUNCEMENT. 











ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 
CIRCULATION IN APRIL. 


American Rural Home, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., AND CHICAGO, ILL. 


Will circulate during the following four weeks—each edition—the following 


April 6...............300,000 |, April 20..............300,000 
April 13................300,000 | April 27.... .........300,000 ‘ 
Total for the 4 weeks....... --+++:00-. 1,200,000 Copies 


These immense weekly editions include the regular paid-up subscription list 


of over 150,000 copies, and the extra copies (for which we make no charge), 





will be mailed, post paid, to a select list of names, all different, no duplicates, 





in the Western, Northwestern, Southern, and Pacific Coast States and Terri- 
tories, collated solely with a view of securing them as new subscribers. 
— 


The Best Paying Advertising Medium in the United States. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Regular Display, Agate Line................. ..... $1.00 
Reading, Solid Agate Line............................... 1.50 
DISCOUNTS. 

On the number of Agate lines in lessthan | Consecutive or Every Other Week in 

Four Consecutive insertions: sertions : 

too Lines, 5 per cent...... ....... osc. | «¢ Times, 5 per cent............... 9§ @ 

250 Lines, 10 “* oe So PS 8 Times, 10“ we deseedesens go c. 

soo Lines, 15 ” dias .. 85 c. | 13 Times, 15 a sevcbtendeniiial 85 c. 
SIRT. cop ccitg i eee ee | na er. eee 80 c. 
2,000 Lines, 25 " Vere "et | 52 Times, 30 ee gt FE 7° ¢. 
| _  _Tit aar . 70 c. Only one line of Discounts available. 
Discounts hold from 4 to 8, etc., 7, ¢., a 7-time advertisement takes the 4-time discount, etc 
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HALF A MILLION WEEKLY READERS. 
Texas Sirtincs has subscribers at almost every post- 
office in the United States. 
It is, therefore, a family paper. 
Texas Sirtincs is sold on railroad trains everywhere. 
It is, therefore, the traveler’s favorite paper. 











All Newsdealers sell Texas Sirrines. 
It is, therefore, a popular and a National paper. 





Texas Sirtincs is handsomely printed and illustrated. 
It is, therefore, not thrown aside when read. 





An average of not less than Five persons read each 
copy of Texas SIFTINGs. 
It has, therefore, over HALF A MILLION readers. 





As TEXAS SIFTINGS sells at ten cents a copy—$4.00 
a year—the inference is that it is bought by the best class of 
people—people who have money to spend and invest, and 
therefore the people by whom you wish your advertisement 


read. 
To reach the more than 120,000 purchasers of SIFTINGS 


is worth more to you than to reach, through penny papers, ten 
times as many poor people who have not got money to invest in 
what you have to offer. 


So Aduertiax bu popusnd 
Sm 2 Creal meee Cee: 


WVAARA, YALE, 
et icind, Trak Sea ee 


Dofrere Splange > paw oe 
Us weed Cook rn 
tei ee /20 he 


aa J asi le 


error : 
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Miscellanies. 
A Detroit dry goods house advertises 


a “* parasol “opening.” It must be raining in 
Detroit. 


“_ = Gent (former employer)— 
Well, wser, how are you getting on? 
What are you ? 

Bowser—Thanky, sir, very well, 
on the press now, sir. 

“Oh, indeed ! Editor?" 

“No, sir. I direct the wrappers, 
Punch. 


The worst form of ‘‘ writer's cramp” 
is being cramped for funds.—Aoston Courter. 


sir. I'm 


9 
—_ — 


‘* Lie on the left side,” says a health 
journal. If it had been a law journal it would 
have said, “Lie on both sides.’’—Aoston 
Courter. 


Cholly (jocularly)—Take that pencil 
out of your mouth. 

Billy—Say, mister, who owns this mouth ? 

Cholly—A _ syndicate, probably, judging 
from its size.—Grip, 


** Please accept the inclosed, ” wrote 
a subscriber in ser ing acheck for the amount 
of his subscription. ‘* Declined with thanks,” 
penciled the absent-minded editor across its 
face, ‘ your contribution is not found avail- 
able. All our humor is furnished by a syndi- 
cate.”’—Efpoch. 


A superstitious man, after reading 
an advertisement headed : “Cut this out ; it 
may save your life,’’ cut the advertisement 
out and pasted it in his hat, and the same 
day was struck on the head by a brick and 
killed. 


Editor—How's this ? 
paragraph you have “‘ her ardent eyes, 
ardent gaze,”’ and “ her ardent longing.” 

Reporter—An oversight, I guess, 

Editor—Yes; entirely too much of the ar- 
dent. You'd do well to let up a little on it.— 
Press and Printer, 


President Harrison—What is this? 

“United States Post Office! John Wana- 

er, manager! Letters carried to every 

of the country with Safety and Dispatch ! 

nrivaled facilities! We distance all com- 
petitors !’ 

Mr, Wanamaker—It’s a display advertise- 
ment of the Lom office. I’m going to put it 
in the pape: 

“But you > dee! t think——” 

“Yes, sir. You can’t run a business with- 
out advertising. Look at me. I owe my 
money to printers’ ink.” —Chicago Herald. 


Here in one 
« “her 


A Western editor appeals to his de- 
> uent subscribers by saying: ‘** This week 
ve taken in potatoes and pickles on sub- 
scription. Now, if you will bring in some 
vinegar for the pickles and some wood to 
roast the potatoes, we can live till artichokes 
get big enough to dig.” 


A country editor, having one side of 
ry printed abroad, the attention 
readers to the fact that his inside was 

“ ‘all of interesting matter.” 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 
Many editors are of such a 


nature that they will not put a hea 
editorials, 


Young Author—You are looking 
yale, Mr. Smith. You should read my latest 
book, ‘* Laugh and grow fat.” 

Mr. Smith—I did read it, and I wept and 
grew thin.—Drake's Magazine. 


aceful 
on their 


Young man (to editor)—I would like 
to leave this article, sir, for you to read, and 
in case it is not accepted can you return it to 
me? 

Editor— Oh, yes. 

Young man—I have signed it Anon. 

Editor—Very well, sir; I will return it anon. 

—New York Sun. 


Wicked boarder (on Sunday)—You 

do not read Sunday papers, I believe, Mrs. De 
Goode ? 

Mrs. De Goode (severely)-—No, I do not, and 
I am grieved to find that you do. 

“ T was only going to say that this copy of 
Sunday Scandal has a two-column account of 
that minister who was arrested for improp- 
er-—— 

“Oh, if there is anything in the 
about ministers, that’s different. 
you.” —Philadelphia Record. 


Editor Cheap Monthly—I tell you it 
makes a man feel good to do a noble action. 
I'll sleep well to-night. 

Admiring Wife—Have you rescued some 
children from cruelty or saved a life, my dear? 

ell, no, not exactly ; but to-day a young 
woman who has been furnishing us with mat- 
ter for three years without charge, came into 
the office and I gave her fifty cents." —PAila- 
dilphia Record. 


It is rumored that William Dean 
Howells left Boston because it is becoming 
fashionable there to have a pilot of ground 
around a house. Howells hates plots of any 
kind-—-New York World. 


aper 
thank 


Employer—You say that your habits 
are all correct ? 

Applicant—Yes, sir. 

Employer (after a moment's pause)—Do you 
drink? 

Applicant (absent-minded)—Thanks ; don’t 
care if I do.—Burlington Free Press, 


Great editor to subordinate—Cut 
that fellow all to pieces in your obituary. 
I’liteach prominent men not to die too late 
for mention in the afternoon papers.— New 
York Herald. 


No New England paper of any 
standing ever thinks of going to press with- 
out an article entitled ‘* Rum Did It,”"—7exas 
Siftings. 


Magazine Editor—This is a grand 
article ; noble, glorious! By Lowell, isn't it? 

Assistant—No, sir; by one Tom Hayseed, 
of Hayseedville. Shall I send it back? 

No, it’s too good to lose. Putit awa 
he becomes famous.—New Vork Wee: 


ent 


Every man is the architect en his 
= fortune. —. it’s lucky for most of us 
— os no inspector around. 





. 


Privrers’ Ink; New York, April 1, 188%. 





